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The Woman's Journal. 


4 Weekly Newspaper, published every Sacurday in 
ston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal, and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
LUCY STONE, ) 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Editors. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, J 
Junia Warp Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. H. M. T. CUTLER, | Occasional 
Louisa M. ALcorTt, | Contributors. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, 
Lite B. C. Wyman, 
SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 
Terms—#2.50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
or three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 
Civs RaTeEs—5 copies one year, $10. 
Boston OrriceE—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 


Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
t-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he must 
yall arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 








ASPEN FLOWERS. 


BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


Who plucked the shimmering aspen bloom? 
The distant copse one morn was bright, 
Where o’er the tranquil cedar gloom 
Bare boughs were hung with silvery light. 


It was before the time of leaves, 
Before the thrush or sparrow built: 

No swallow yet had sought the eaves, 
No bobolink sang afield, alilt: 


But pussy-willow buds were out, 
And in the marsh at set of sun, 

The frogs, with peep and croak and shout, 
Their jolly orchestra bad begun. 


We left the fire-lit, wintry room 
To seek that far and silvery shine, 
And found above the cedar gloom 
The aspen tassels, fair and fine! 


So tall they towered—the graceful trees— 
And held their pendent treasures high! 
Faint perfume fell upon the breeze 
From swinging flowers against the sky. 


Long, fragile, drooping, dimly white, 
What seemed like jewels seen afar, 

Above us hung in glimmering light, 
As soft and pale as moonbeams are. 


But day by day they paled away 
In this green mist the bright May weaves, 
And in the aspen dell to-day 
The twigs are hung with trembling leaves. 
—Portland Transcript. 





— = oe 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


During the month of June, 16,438 pages 
of woman suffrage literature in the form 
of tracts and leaflets have been sent out 
from the office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
They have gone to Ohio, Massachusetts, 
New York, Virginia, Vermont, Illinois, 
Rhode Island, lowa, Pennsylvania, Kan- 
sas and California. 

—+oo— 

It is amusing to see the “hedging” 
against the advance of public sentiment in 
favor of equal rights for women. ‘The last 
case is at Yale College, where Miss Alice 
M. Jordan received the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws at the Commencement this week. 
The Faculty immediately thereafter an- 
nounced that henceforth only male stu- 
dents should be admitted ‘texcept in spe- 
cific cases.” On this the Springfield Re- 
publican says :— 

“That exception is fatal; the specific 
cases will multiply, they will find, until 
they become generic. Mrs. Partington 
could have kept the Atlantic out of her 
cottage if she could only have stopped the 
first wave that came in. After that, her 
broom was a mere protest.” 








The St. Louis High School graduates 
forty girls and six boys this year. At the 
present rate of progress, how long before 
the “educated class” in America will be 
the women? 

—_—__——_e oo 

During July and August the office of the 
Woman's JOURNAL will be closed on Sat- 
urday afternoons at 2 o'clock. 


a 

The Lancaster (Pa.) Medical and Surgi- 
cal Reporter contains a letter signed ‘*A 
Woman,” quoting from a correspondent of 
the WoMAN's JOURNAL who had rejoiced 
over the failure of the Contagious Diseases 
Act to pass the New York Legislature. 
“A Woman” tries to defend the bill. She 
is the first woman, so far as we know, to 
take this ground in public, and it is very 
natural that she should be unwilling to 
Sign her name to such an article. She says: 
“Licensing and registering maisons de tol- 
érance will not increase the number of 
habitués.” But the avowed object of this 
System of registration is to make vice phy- 
Sically safe. It has been said that ther 





are twochief deterrents from vice—the fear 


of God and the fear of consequences. Take | 


away the fear of consequences, and the 
number of offenders is sure to increase. 
There is besides abundant proof that the 
sanitary benefits sought by this system are 
not really obtained, and that the increase 
of vice which always follows upon fancied 
security is accompanied by an increase of 
disease. When foreign countries are 
abandoning ‘state-regulation” in disgust, 
it is not the time for America to adopt it. 


a 
THE SAVAGE IDEAL. 


The opposition to woman suffrage grows 
mainly out of a savage ideal of ‘*manful- 
ness” and of **democracy.”’ Its most con- 
sistent and repulsive expression is found 
in the so-called poetry of Whitman. Sid- 
ney Lanier, with true poetic insight, thus 
punctures the bubble: 

‘*Everywhere throughout Whitman’s 
poetry the rude muscle, the brawn, the 
physical bigness of the American prairie, 
the sinew of the Western backwoodsman, 
are apotheosized, and all these, as Whit- 
man asserts, are fitly chanted in his ‘Sav- 
age Song.’ 

‘Here, then, is a great stalwart man, in 
perfect health, all brawn and rude muscle, 
set up before us as the ideal of strength. 
Let us examine this strength a little. For 
one, [ declare I do not find it impressive. 
Yonder, in a counting-room—alas, in how 
many counting-rooms !—a young man with 
weak eyes bends over a ledger, and pain- 
fully casts up the figures day by day, on 
pitiful wages, to support his mother, or to 
send his younger brother to school, or 
some such matter. If we watch the young 
man when he takes down his hat, lays off 
his ink-splashed office-coat, and starts 
home for dinner, we perceive that he is in 
every respect the opposite of the stalwart 
Whitman ideal; his chest is not huge, his 
legs are inclined to be pipe-stems, and his 
dress is like that of any other bookkeeper. 
Yet the weak-eyed, pipe-stem legged young 
man impresses me as more of a man, more 
of a democratic man, than the talle-t of 
Whitman's roughs; to the eye of my spirit, 
there is more strength in this man’s daily 
enduranee of petty care and small weari- 
ness for love; more of the sort of stuff 
which makes a real democracy and a sound 
republic.—than in an army of Whitman's 
unshaven loafers. 

‘I know—and count it among the privi- 
leges of my life that [ do—a woman who 
has spent her whole life in bed for twenty 
years past, confined by a curious form of 
spinal disease which prevents locomotion, 
and which in spite of constant pain and 
disturbance leaves the system long un- 
worn. Day by day she lies helpless, at 
the mercy of all those tyrannical small 
needs which become so large under such 
circumstances ; every meal must be brought 
to her, a drink of water must be handed; 
and she is not rich to command service. 
Withal, her nature is of the brightest and 
most energetic sort. Yet surrounded by 
these unspeakable pettinesses, enclosed in 
this cage of contradictions, the woman has 
made herself the centre of the brightest 
people; her room is called ‘Sunnyside ;’ 
when brawny men are tired they go to her 
for rest; when people in the rudest physi- 
cal health are sick of life, they go to her 
for the curative virtue of her smiles. Now 
this woman has not so much rude muscle 
in her whole body as Whitman’s man has 
in his little finger; she is so fragile that 
long ago some one called her ‘White 
Flower,’ and by this name she is much 
known; it costs her as much labor to press 
a friend’s hand as it costs Whitman’s 
rough to fell a tree; regarded from the 
point of view of brawn and sinew, she is 
simply absurd; yet to the eye of my spirit 
there is more manfulness in one moment 
of her loving and self-sacrificing existence 
than in an @on of muscle-growth and sin- 
ew-breeding; and hers is the manfulness 
which is the only solution of a true demo- 
crat; hers is the manfulness of which only 
can a republic be built. A republic is a 
government of the spirit; a republic de- 
pends upon the self-control of each mem- 
ber. You cannot make a republic out of 
muscles and prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains; republics are made of the spirit.” 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FOR NORWAY. 


CHRISTIANIA, JUNE 3, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Please send me the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
I shall reprint its articles in the newspa- 
pers of Norway, such as J/lustreret Tidende, 
Telegrafen, Zjengangeren, Bodo Tidende, 
etc., etc. I will send you copies of ‘the 














‘on the school boards. 


newspapers containing them. 
wish correspondence from here? 
U. A. P. CHRISTIANSEN. 
Grandsen 17, Kristiania, Norway. 
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IN LOUISIANA. 


NAPOLEON AVENUE, NEW) 
ORLEANS, LA., JUNE 26, 1886. / 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

In the Times-Democrat of this morning I 
find the following from its special corre- 
respondent at Baton Rouge, where the 
Legislature is now in session. 

“The committee also report favorably 
on the petition of the Woman's Club of 
New Orleans, asking for a representation 
Dr. Henry, the in- 
troducer of the petition, will endeavor to 
have a section placed in the compromise 
school bill, whereby the State board may 
appoint, or the city council elect, women 
on school boards.” 

The women of this distant south-west- 
ern State are not wholly unmindful of 
their rights under the law, though they 
have been patiently waiting for recogni- 
tion for the last seven years, since the 
constitutional convention of our State gave 
them power to hold any office in relation 
to schools. 

A change is going on in Louisiana. Old 
prejudices are giving way to progressive 
ideas. We are moving almost impercepti- 
bly; but, whenever we advance an inch, 
we maintain our ground, and we are sure 
to go on toa successful end. Evol.tion- 
ists say it required endless ages of time to 
bring a refined type of organic life out of 
protoplasm; then why should we be sur- 
prised that it should take years upon years 
for our representatives in the Legislature 
to learn to read Article 232 of our Consti- 
tution understandingly ? 

The able man who wrote that article— 
Judge Marshall—and the other chivalrous 
man who offered it—Hon. F. L. Claiborne 
—would now go much farther to promote 
woman’s advancement. The tide in wom- 
an’s affairs is rising, but her motto is ‘slow 
and sure.” Certainly man is becoming 
more just to the creature he loves so well, 
for we are now frequently surprised with 
an unsolicited recognition of our claims to 
equality before the law. If men are not im- 
proving in liberality, then certainly wom- 
en are growing better, for there is truly a 
change going on in the ideas of the peo- 
ple on this subject. 

Women have already attained equality 
in social life among the intelligent classes 
of society; but as for women belonging 
to the degraded, ignorant, or intemperate 
masses—we will not speak of their condi- 
tion. It is too pitiable! 

It was a brave thing in the Woman's 
Club of New Orleans to ask for represen- 
tation on the school board, and these ladies 
will have their reward. 

CAROLINE E. MERRICK. 
——~oo-— 


HEAD-QUARTERS IN INDIANA. 


Do you 


PROGRESS 





INDIANAPOLIS, JUNE 28, L886. 
Edttors Woman’s Journal: 

The Indiana Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has opened headquarters here, at 76 
N. Penn. Street, and now, if proper effort 
is made by members of our Association, 
our head-quarters and the work in general 
can be sustained. 

This is an important year for woman 
suffrage in Indiana, as our Legislature con- 
venes the coming winter, and we intend to 
press our claims vigorously. Wethink that 
school suffrage in any case, and possibly 
full municipal woman suffrage, may be ob- 
tained. At any rate, the pressing of our 
claims to the ballot will be an educator to 
our legislators, as well as to the people. 

Can you not send a copy of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL to our headquarters? We must 
keep it here on file, and try to secure sub- 
seribers for it. We must also have suf- 
frage literature for sale, and for free dis- 
tribution. Just as soon as wecan, we will 
order some leaflets from your office. 

The ‘‘battle is on” now with us, and if 
the Massachusetts suffragists can aid us in 
any way, their assistance will be appre- 
ciated. Mary D. NAYLOR, 

Treas. Ind. W. Suf. Asso. 
“or macnatiees 


BALLET DANCING CONDEMNED. 


Mrs. Thurber, of New York, who organ- 
ized the American opera, and Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, of St. Louis, have been discussing 
the ethics of the ballet, against which the 
latter lady made a vigorous protest. Ina 
letter to Mrs. Thurber, she said: 

‘*Any one who advocates the appearance 
of woman in public in any work she feels 
herself capable of undertaking, cannot but 
feel that that is the worst phase in which 
she can stand before the public—a phase 
injwhich her sensual nature is brought os- 





tentatiously to the fore, while her intel- 
lectual nature, which it should be our aim 
as women to accentuate or emphasize, is 
ignored. Thus it is for the specific good 
of woman herself, as well as for the sake 
of general public purity, that I earnestly 
entreat you, from your influential position, 
to make some movement toward elimi- 
nating at least some of the more palpable 
impurities of the ballet.” 


Mrs. Thurber replied that the ballet was 
entirely in the hands of Theodore lhomas, 
and that there is but one American school 
of ballet—that conducted by Mme. Fursch- 
Madi; she added that she herself would 
not go to see a ballet—it being entirely be- 
neath her taste. 

+o ——- 


“HATTIE, BESSIE, AND MAMIE.” 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., JUNE 20, 1886, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

An article in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of 
June 26 conveys an idea often expanded in 
your paper; but only one side has so far 
been presented. It is always assumed that 
such names are pet names, and are re- 
tained by their owners from choive, even 
in situations where the more dignified 
Harriet, Elizabeth, or Mary would appear 
much better. 

Now the writer has one of the above 
names, and is a college graduate, yet her 
name appears as above on the degree 
granted her by her college. Why? Sim- 
ply because her mother named her so, and 
not Harriet, Elizabeth, or Mary. Did it 
ever occur to the writer of the above-men- 
tioned article that the Hattie was not Har- 
riet, and could not write herself so with- 
out affectation and disrespect to her par- 
ents? In the writer's experience, college 
girls are only too ready to use their full 
name and rid themselves of the weak end- 
ing considered in every case to be a pet 
name. In fact, most of such names are the 
fault of parents who are not thoughtful 
enough to see that a Hattie at twenty 
years or twenty-five years of age will not 
appreciate the diminutive as much as she 
would the strong, full Harriet. Let the 
parents of the present generation take 
warning and give good, lasting names to 
their girls. HATTIE. 

“eo 


JUSTICE SAVES A WIDOW’S MITE. 


Mrs. Josephine Koush, after several 
years of toil, managed to save up suflicient 
money to start in business for herself. She 
began to manufacture, and took into part- 
nership with her a man named Joseph 
Ketzlik, who was to actas salesman. The 
business prospered, and’ Mrs. Koush was 
getting along nicely until one fine day her 
partner turned her out of the shop, coolly 
informing her that she had no interest in 
the place, and he did not intend to have her 
around any longer. Mrs. Koush consulted 
Judge Alfred Steckler about her difficulty, 
and he procured an injunction restrainiog 
Ketzlik from disposing of any of the assets 
of the business. ‘The case came up for 
trial before Judge Barrett in the Supreme 
Court. Judge Barrett has just decided the 
case. He says that a partnership is proved, 
and the two parties were evidently work- 
ing together, sharing alike the profits and 
losses of the business ‘For such profits 
as have accrued from time to time since 
the origin of the partnership,” he con- 
tinued, **the defendant cannot, I regret to 
say, be required to account, as plaintiff 
accepted her own and daughter’s living 
in lieu thereof; but she is clearly entitled 
to an equal share in the stock, fixtures, 
good will, and other assets of the business 
which were on hand at the time she was 
so basely and heartlessly driven from her 
home.” 

The judge decides that a receiver shall 
be appointed to sell the property, pay the 
debts, and then the remainder will be 
divided equally between the parties, Mrs. 
Koush to have the costs out of the estate. 
*T have hesitated,” says Judge Barrett, 
‘as to whether costs out of the estate 
should be allowed to the defendant, but 
when [ reflected upon the almost inhuman 
selfishness which he has evinced in His 
treatment of this unfortunate woman, and 
his obstinate refusal to do her the smallest 
modicum of justice, [ have fully considered 
to deny this. and leave him to pay the ex- 
penses of his unjust contention from his 





undivided estate.’—Howard, in Boston 
Globe. 
° — eee 


The new scientific building at Smith Col- 
lege was formally dedicated Jang 22, be- 
fore a large audience. It will be known as 
the Lilly Hall of Science. Mr. Lilly, the 
donor, is a well-known silk manufacturer 
of Florence, and a self-made man. Pro- 
fessors Stoddard and Pillsbury are to oc- 
cupy the new building, which is to be 
fitted up with all the latest and best ap- 
paratus. It was expected that the new as- 
tronomical observatory would be ready for 
dedication, but the Western strikes have 
delayed the manufacture of the steel dome. 
There are more applications than usual for 
the entering class, and the Indications are 
that it will be the largest yet. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


HENRY GREVILLE (Madame Durand), 
since her return to France, has said many 
kind words about America. 


Miss AMELIA B, Epwarps, novelist and 
archeologist, has received the degree 
of LL. D. from Smith College. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA CORBIN, General Grant’s 
sister, lost $25,000 by the failure of Grant 
& Ward. Mrs. Grant has sent her a check 
for that amount. 

Miss TapirtHa A. Ho.ton, who died 
this week at her home in Yadkin, N. C., 
was the only lady lawyer in North Caro- 
lina or any other Southern State. 


Miss E, Il. STANDWOOD, at present edi- 
tor of the Christian Mirror of Portland, 
will become a member of the editorial 
staff of the Congregationalist in August. 


Miss ALICE FISHER, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., will read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at the Knights of Labor and 
Trades Unions’ Fourth of July celebration 
in that city. 

Mrs. Rosa HARTWICK ‘THORPE, author 
of the poem “Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
Night,” is collecting a number of her later 
verses and ballads for publication in book 
form. The most important poem will be 
entitled “‘Remember the Alamo,” as yet 
unpublished. 

Miss CLARA BARTON, who is at the 
head of the International Red Cross Asso- 
ciation, finds that some confusion has been 
caused by the recent organization among 
the Chicago socialists of a society called 
‘*Brothers of the Red Cross.” Miss Bar- 
ton has issued a card to the public, re- 
questing that anarchy and humanity be 
not confounded. 

Dr. FRANCENA E. PortTeR, who for 
nine years held the position of physician 
at the State Reform School for Girls at 
Lancaster, is at present associated with 
Dr. Wm. B Chamberlain, one of the most 
popular physicians of Worcester, always 
a friend of woman suftrage, and a helper 
of women. Dr. Chamberlain was the first 
physician who valiantly championed wom- 
en’s admission to the Homeopathic State 
Medical Society. 

MARION HARLAND has been experi- 
menting upon the cooking of a few of the 
best-known infants’ foods, and the result 
is a demonstration of the proper method, 
in each case, of putting the food in a suit- 
able condition for an infant’s stomach, in- 
dependently of the printed instructions. 
This makes the leading subject in the July 
Babyhood, which contains other important 
articles. An article on the ‘‘Care of Chil- 
ren’s Feet”’ is equally instructive . 


‘THe Empress OF Russta is said to be a 
bright, vivacious woman, adored by all 
who know her, and even exempt from the 
gossip of calumniators. She has been 
called in Nihilistic papers the Russian 
Marie Antoinette. But while she resem- 
bles in some respects that unfortunate 
woman, she has none of Marie Antoinette’s 
weaknesses. She is always an inspiring 
leader in court festivities, and enjoys them 
heartily. Their brilliant gayety is due in 
a large measure to her. Tne Empress is 
also passionately fond of out-of-door 
sports, and she is as graceful on her skates 
or on horseback as she is in a ball-room. 


Mrs. A. J. Leecu and Miss M. F. 
WHITTEMORE, two Boston ladies who 
went to San Miguel, Cal., for their health 
afew months ago, secured homestead 
claims adjoining each other. They have 
built a house in common right across their 
common line, and sleep in different rooms, 
each on her own side of the line. Living 
together, they are yet far enough apart to 
comply with the homestead act, and in 
five years each will secure the government 
title to her portion. Meanwhile, if they 
desire, they can purchase the land from 
the government by changing from a home- 
stead to a pre em ption claim. 


PRINCESS LOUISE laid the foundation of 
a church in Upton Park, Essex, June 7, on 
the site of the garden once belonging to 
Elizabeth Fry. Canon Proctor said that 
the woman whose name would be associ- 
ated with that church was honored wher- 
ever the English language was spoken. 
She led the way in that noble work of 
women which has been so effectual in res- 
cuing the outcast and seeking the lost. 
It would be a happy coincidence that this 
church would be rising to completion dur- 
ing the jubilee of Her Majesty's reign, of 
which one great mark had been the devel- 
opment and recognition of the work wom- 
en wight do., ig 
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LETTER FROM SCOTLAND, 


HUNTLY LODGE, EDINBURGH, 
JUNE 9, 1886. § 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

The house of Mrs. E. P. Nichol, from 
which I date this letter, is well known to 
many of the readers of the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. Miss 8. B. Anthony spent a fort- 
night here when in this country. Here 
Mr. Garrison and his children have made 
their home when on this side the water, as 
loved and honored guests. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to enumerate all the friends, 
not only of abolition and woman's rights, 
but of every good cause, that have found 
hospitality under this roof, and cordial 
help and sympathy from the kindly hostess 
who has made them welcome. 

Still more numerous are the various 
claims and causes that find encouragement 
and strength from the noble and generous- 
minded mistress of Huntly Lodge, now in 
her eightieth year, but still in full vigor 
and active service in the church militant, 
to use that phrase in its broadest accept- 
ance. The woman question, in every form, 
she has always advocated, and her sym- 
pathy and aid extend through a vast range 
of subjects, from the struggling National- 
ity of Ireland to the poor dumb victims of 
scientific research; and from the far-off 
ryots of India to the street Arabs of our in- 
dustrial schools. I could fill a column of 
your JOURNAL with but the names of the 
causes, religious, moral, social, political, 
educational, reformatory, and humane, to 
which Mrs. Nichol is practically helpful. 
One of the Edinburgh daily papers has just 
furnished me with a good illustration of 
her public spirit, thus: 

A GIFT OF A FOUNTAIN TO THE CITY. 

In the Queen’s Park a handsome granite 
drinking-fountain has just been erected by 
Mrs. Nichol, of Iluntly Lodge. ‘The gen- 
erous donor, recognizing the desirableness 
of having a fountain in this vicinity, ob- 
tained permission from the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests to place it in the 
prominent position it occupies opposite to 
the park side entrance, and with the noble 
background of the Salisbury Crags and 
the leonine rocky hill of Arthur's Seat ris- 
ing in their everlasting grandeur behind 
the level green sward of the Park. ‘The 
fountain, which is in red granite from 
Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, stands about 
ten feet high. The diameter of the basin, 
which is octagonal in shape, with panels 
on the outside, is nearly eight feet. From 
the basin rises a shaft, which, in the mid- 
dle, takes an oval spheroid form, octagonal 
in the upper half, and is surmounted by a 
bronze unicorn holding the city arms. ‘The 
idea of this design is taken from the old 
Market Cross of Edinburgh, and has his- 
torical as well as heraldic meaning. On the 
one side of the oval of the shaft are the in- 
itials of the donor, and on the opposite side 
the date of the erection, 1885. ‘The gener- 
al aspect of the fountain is Italian, as re- 
gards the design. ‘The granite, being in its 
rough state, except the monograms, which 

are polished, is thoroughly in keeping 
with the bold and rugged scenery of the 
background. It would not be easy to esti- 
mate the value of this beautiful gift to 
wayfarers of all kinds, as well as to our 
equine and canine fellow-creatures, who 
were not least in the mind of the giver. 

Both for situation and surroundings, 
Edinburgh is unique amongst cities, ac- 
knowledging no rival but Athens. Instead 
of the Acropolis, we look up to the great 
voleanic hill of Arthur's Seat, and its crags 
and ribs of basalt, uttering in reason’s ear 
their everlasting grandeur, and a perpetual 
wonder of eflects under varying lights. 
Instead of the blue .2gean we have the 
broad Firth with the coast of Fife beyond. 
It shines out in silvery sheen to the North 
Sea. 

Within the precincts of the city rises the 
massive Castle Rock, crowned by its his- 
toric fortress, and the Calton Hill, covered 
with memorials of a later date. The city 
lies in the hollow between these two nat- 
ural elevations. Its elegant modern build- 
ings, as well as some quaint old ones, its 
spacious streets and well kept gardens, are 
in pleasing contrast to their rocky ram- 
parts. Statues and monuments of Scotia’s 
sons decorate the gardens. Some of these 
are by a lady artist, Mrs. D. O. Hill, sister 
of Sir Noel Paton, the famous artist. She 
is the sculptor of some of the figures in 
the well-known monument to Sir Walter 
Scott in Princes Street. Amelia Hill also 
won in the competition for the statue of 
Dr. Livingstone. Her work, standing in 
the gardens on a high pedestal, is a noble 
and characteristic portrait-statue of the 
hero of African exploration. She has 
since executed a fine monument of Burns 
at Dumfries, the city where his remains 
lie. In Mrs. D. O. Hill’s studio are mag- 
nificent busts of Carlyle, Sir David Brews- 
ter, and an ideal head of Shelley—a very 
fine conception and creation. 

In addition to its other attractions Edin- 
burgh has this summer opened an Inter- 
national Exhibition of Industry, Science, 
and Art, ina suitable building erected in 
public grounds called the West Meadows 
and covering eight acres, surrounded by 
prettily decorated garden-grounds. One 
section is a reproduction of a street of old 
Edinburgh, the houses in which bear the 
outward semblance of the places of abode 
of John Knox, Cardinal Beaton, and other 
notabilities in Queen Mary’s time. One of 
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the galleries is devoted to the industries of 
women. Here are many marvellous pro- 
ductions of the needle, ancient and modern. 
One of the special features of this section 
is the carding, spinning, dyeing, and knit- 
ting operations, carried on there by girls 
from Fair Isle and Shetland. The Irish 
Stall contains specimens of native indus- 
tries of an exceedingly interesting nature, 
among them some of the beautiful embroi- 
dery from Kells, wrought in delicately 
colored, shining floss prepared like crewel 
silk. The designs are copied from old 
missals, and from the famous *‘Book of 
Kells,” which is rich in exquisite tra- 
cery, wreathed dragons, winged heads, 
and other quaint imagery of monastic art. 
The Mountmellick embroidery, of white 
on white, for bed furniture and toilettes, 
forms a pretty contrast to the arabesque 
coloring from Kells. Knitting abounds, 
from simple sacks and comforters to lace- 
like shawls and white gossamer cobwebs 
from Shetland. 

An interesting conference was lately 
held in London, to promote the establish- 
ment of clubs for working girls, where 
recreation and instruction should be pro- 
vided for their evening hours. A few years 
ago the Hon. Maude Stanley, who had 
been active in the Flower Mission for Hos- 
pitals, founded a club for girls in Soho, 
which has increased in usefulness and 
popularity. It now receives, in its spa- 
cious rooms, from eighty to a hundred 
girls every evening. Mrs. Fawcett was 
one of the speakers at the conference, and 
rightly argued that the clubs should be 
made as bright and pleasant as possible, 
to attract the girls, and that whatever was 
offered in music, literature, or anything 
else, should be of the best obtainable. 

The Primrose League continues to hold 
its political meetings of men and women 
in support of the Conservative party. The 
Women’s Central Association for the Pro- 
motion of Liberal Principles has just been 
formed. At an initiatory meeting, held in 
London at the house of Mrs. Theodore 
Fry, where seventeen societies were repre- 
sented, the proceedings were enthusiastic 
and practical. Mrs. 'I’. Fry is a daughter 
of the late John Pease, a famous preacher 
among Friends. Her husband is member 
of Parliament for Darlington. Many per- 
sons regard these women's associations 
as a transition stage, more or less educa- 
tional, to pave the way to the united ac- 
tion of men and women, which seems nat- 
ural on subjects of common interest. 
Such a meeting was that which took place 
two days ago of the National Political 
Union, held at the Kensington Town Hall, 
London, to discuss the Irish question. The 
object of this association is to promote the 
study of the varlous political questions of 
the day on their merits, apart from their 
supposed influence on the balance of par- 
ties. The Union consists of men and women 
of all classes and of all sections of opinion, 
whose main bond of agreement is the de- 
sire, in the study of politics, to arrive at 
conclusions based on a knowledge of the 
facts and on the principles of justice with- 
out making calculations of the votes to be 
gained or lost or either side. If the in- 
troduction of the feminine element into 
politics produces such results as these, it is 
something worth striving for. 

I am sorry to have to add the sad tidings 
of the death of Miss Annie Edith Pease, of 
Pennsburg, one of the gentlest of women. 
Miss Pease has been from her childhood a 
living illustration of the fact that eminent 
piety and large liberality of heart are the 
conditions of eminent usefulness. In all 
educational works she was a ready helper ; 
in the support of movements for the ad- 
vancement of peace, of temperance, and 
of social purity, she was one of those who 
gave with a liberal hand; in promoting 
the cause of kindness to the animal crea- 
tion, she was, with gentle persuasion and 
firm insistence, an exemplar and a propa- 
gandist. Her fine discrimination and ac- 
tive benevolence were constantly employed 
in varied walks of private charity. De- 
scended from the Peases of Feethams, she 
inherited much of the zeal for justice and 
mercy which characterized that distin- 
guished family; and on many occasions 
her prompt aid was rendered to toilers for 
the elevation of the masses. 

REBECCA MOORE. 
a ee 
MISS BABER’S NOMINATION. 


Paris, EDGAR Co., ILL., ) 
‘ JUNE 15, 1886. f 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Your readers may be interested to know 
of the nomination of Miss Baber for su- 
perintendent of schools in this county. 
In this connection it may also be interest- 
ing to know that although she had re- 
fused to accept the nomination of the Pro- 
hibitionists, because of her own feelings 
of insufficiency to meet the requirements 
of the position, she was addressed by 
Republicans asking that she permit them 
also to name her as their candidate, thus 
making, in this one nomination, a union of 
the Prohibition and Republican parties. 
Miss Baber’s friends will not listen to her 








scruples, and she will probably be elected. 
Miss Babeg was graduated from the Cook 
County Normal School (Col. Parker prin- 
cipal), last June, and has been taking a 
post-graduate course this year. 
E. D. STRAIGHT. 
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A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


The following poem was written by the 
Rey. M. J. Savage for the golden weddiug 
of Mr. and Mrs. Granger, which was cele- 
brated June 7, 1886: 


The sky of June above was blue, 
The earth beneath was fair, 

When, standing hand in hand, you two 
Saw gladness every where. 


For wandering each a different way, 
Your paths converged, until 

They met upon one happy day, 
And each one said, “I will.” 


The sky of June once more is blue, 
The earth again is fair, 

And, standing as before, you two 
See gladness every where, 


For all about on every hand, 
As in the far-away, 

Lo! groups of friends and neighbors stand, 
And wish you joy to-day. 


But ‘tween that first bright day and this, 
A gulf of fifty years 

Yawns rainbow-spanned with arch of blue, 
Or clouded o'er with tears. 


And from that gulf what memories 
Come trooping through the brain! 
Some that with glad mist dim the eyes, 

And some whose touch is pain. 


Birth, marriage, death, friends made or lost, 
The failure, the success, 

The blossoming hope, the purpose crossed, 
The ill that stayed to bless. 


The children leaving home; and then, 
Returning on their track, 

Your childhood coming back again, 
As each child’s child came back ! 


And so they crowd around to-day, 
‘These phantoms of the past; 

And these no power can take away, 
While life and memory last. 


Whate’er the years have brought to you, 
Whate’er they've ta’en away, 

The wedding-ring shines bright and new 
As on your wedding-day. 


And out of all your peaceful days, 
Or days of toil and strife, 

You've learned to walk in noble ways, 
And win the worth of life. 


And now, what shall our wishes be, 
As we the future face? 

The coming years we may not see, 
Nor e’en their outlines trace. 


But this we'll wish—may you both know, 
As still the days increase, 

Bliss unalloyed as on you go, 
And may the end be peace. 


Theend? There isnoend! What waits 


Is but another birth; 
Death is God’s angel of the gates, 
And heaven a fairer earth. 


— .oe 


THE INDIAN. 


We go to Rome, to Greece, to Egypt, 
and sigh and ponder over the graves where 
the departed glory of a great people lies 
buried. We see the decay of empire in 
the crumbling temples, the ruined baths, 
theatres, market-places, and palaces; we 
move about among the degenerate descend- 
ants of a once noble race; and we come 
away feeling that nations are very much 
like individuals after all; they live, labor, 
succeed, and decay, and others build upon 
their fallen fortunes. So each builds higher 
than the last, and in his fall makes a bet- 
ter foothold for the next. 

Here in our broad country we have the 
same crumbling monuments of an honora- 
ble past, the same degenerate children of 
races who once lived and builded. But 
we save our sighs for Old World history, 
and see nothing interesting in that carved 
in stone upon our very thresholds. We 
ransack Egypt and the Orient for legends 
buried in the hearts and memories of the 
people, and for tablets hidden in the bosom 
of the earth that may help us reconstruct 
their past. But we pass by the materials 
lying at our feet. They will be destroyed, 
and then a great ery will go up against us 
for having cut down the bridge that might 
have led us back into the shadowy realms 
of the distant past; at having cut off the 
sources of tradition which would have 
clothed the dry skeleton of archzological 
discovery in flesh and blood. 

The Indian is dying out; beaten back 
before the on-flowing tide of civilization 
which, alas! has always corrupted barba- 
rians instead of improving them. His 
hunting-grounds are swept of game, his 
forests cut down, his lands doled out to 
him in constantly diminishing quantities, 
and his people made thriftless paupers by 
the governmental policy of support in idle- 
ness and ignorance. ‘he prairies, where 
he once roamed sole proprietor, are now 
coining gold for the white invaders, while 
he lives in ignorance and poverty, the ter- 
ror of the frontiers, an object of hatred to 
the white man. ‘Tender-hearted men and 
women who would step aside rather than 
crush a toad, and who cringe at seeing the 
sufferings of a wounded bird, calmly ad- 
vovate shooting down every Indian, as they 
would approve of exterminating lions, 
jackals, and serpents. These red men 
fought, killed, and tortured before we 
came among them; we did not teach them 
that; they were savages. Even we, civil- 
ized as we have. been for hundreds of 
years, have not wholly outgrown our mur- 
derous instincts. But we have taught 
them duplicity, drunkenness, and how to 
break promises; we have inflamed their 





evil passions, and then complain because 
we suffer the rebound. The red man for- 
merly punished crimes as rigorously as we 
to-day. He had as high an opinion of fidel- 
ity and loyalty. Every hand was raised 
against a traitor, and punishment overtook 
him far more surely than justice overtakes 
the criminals of our day. 

A chief of a tribe of Chippewas betray- 
ed his people into the hands of their ene- 
mies, and fled to another tribe for safety. 
The whole nation rose in arms against 
him; no tribe would receive him, not even 
the enemies who had benefited by his 
crime. Night and day he fled before his 
relentless pursuers. If he sank down to 
rest, or stopped to drink from some stream, 
or to devour such roots as he could gather, 
he heard their yells behind him and started 
up like a hunted animal. Over the lonely 
prairies, dashing through the forests, ford- 
ing shallow streams and swimming deep 
ones, always pursued by the dusky Neme- 
sis. The trees seemed to bend down to 
clutch him; the waters tried to close 
round and hold him; the clouds scudding 
overhead seemed to point his course to his 
pursuers. The wind shrieked in his ears 
to run faster, faster, and then screamed 
derisively at his lagging footsteps. ‘The 
yells of vengeance came nearer, always 
nearer. He found himself on the brink of 
a steep river bank, and below were the 
rushing waters; nearer and louder grew 
the sounds of pursuit. With one look be- 
hind him, the savage leaped headlong into 
the boiling current. Once he rose to the 
surface a mark for the arrows of his peo- 
ple, and then the river closed over a dead 
man, and treachery was punished. 

And now, when the wind comes whirling 
down the valley, crashing through the for- 
ests, screaming across the prairies; when 
the clouds lower and the night hawks 
mingle their harsh notes with the roar of 
the tempest; when the thunder rolls, and 
the lightning slashes the darkness with its 
blinding streaks, the Indians see the trait- 
or Chippewa riding on the back of the 
storm, and hear the yells of his pursuers 
in the whirlwind M.L, A. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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INDUSTRIAL CO-EDUCATION, 


In the training of Hampton Institute 
grounded upon an industrial basis, it is an 
extraordinary fact that six hundred young 
people of both sexes, with such antece- 
dents and passionate natures, brought to- 
gether at the table, in the class-room, and 
other ways of a social intercourse so large- 
ly and purposely free, should bring no 
scandal upon the school nor disgrace it by 
any serious outbreak. The reasons are 
simple: First, constant and regular occu- 
pation from early rising to early bed-time, 
and particularly physical occupation with 
its tempering effects; and then, in the line 
of a continual reinforcement, the vigilant 
guardianship and personal influence and 
ubiquitous presence of a body of teachers 
united in an earnest moral purpose, and 
stimulated by an unflagging philanthropic 
enthusiasm. Living epistles of the Bible, 
daily text-books not of sectarian dogma 
but of life, they create a tonic moral at- 
mosphere, which accounts for the moral 
health of Hampton school, but not with- 
out taking into full aceount its industrial 
basis. Another thing should be consider- 
ed by educators who limit school studies 
to five hours a day, with Saturday for a 
rest day for fear of overwork. The Hamp- 
ton night-class student, after physical la- 
bor all day, gets better results from his 
two hours’ night study than many of our 
public school pupils do from their all-day 
schooling, and he wakes up fresh the next 
morning. ‘The regular Hampton student 
rises at 5.15, has a morning study-hour 
from 7 to 8.20, morning recitations from 
9.20 to 12, afternoon recitations from 2 to 
4, evening study-hours from 7 to 9, that is, 
eight hours of mental application, varied 
however, by one or two whole days of 
labor for wages, and varied also by occa- 
sional lessons in elementary industries. 
Pretty thoroughly tired, indeed, and hay- 
ing well-earned their sleep; nevertheless 
it recuperates them, and at the year’s end 
they are in most cases stronger both men- 
tally and physically than at its beginning. 

een 
A WORD FROM CALIFORNIA. 


GILROY, CAL., JUNE 18, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The woman suffrage question is assum- 
ing considerable importance in California. 
Prohibition is its friend. Our W.C. 'T. U. 
women begin to see how helpless they are, 
and feel friendly to it. Our county W. C. 
T. U. has voted to publish a very radical 
paper on the franchise, as a leaflet. The 
State W. C. T. U. is conservative on the 
question, but the county and local socie- 
ties are pushing the matter, and the State 
society must adopt it before long. I am 
franchise superintendent for four coun- 
ties. The idea of forming county depart- 
ments without waiting for the State Union 
to lead, will be generally adopted. We 
have just had a District Convention here, 








and the strongest resolutions on the Subject 
were none too strong. The JOURNAL has 
been a great help to me and to all who see 
it. I destroy no copies, but distribute them, 
When sex and race prejudices are educated 
out of people, and a taboo put upon aleo. 
hol, we shall havea millennium on thig 
earth. 5. M. SEVERANCE, 
eee - ——_- 


NO WOMEN NEED APPLY. 


The new administration is boycotting 
the women in the departments. There are 
fewer female clerks in the Government em. 
ploy now than at any period for seyera) 
years, and as fast as the old clerks go out, 
their places are filled by men. It has beep 
found by experience that women pass bet. 
ter civil service examinations than men, 
and a large proportion of the applicants 
whose high standing is certified to by the 
Commissioners are of the gentler and legs 
business-like sex. 

When the head of a department sends 
notice over to the Civil Service Commis. 
sioners that a vacancy exists in his depart. 
ment, they send him back the names of 
four persons highest on the list. In nearly 
every case at least two of the persons go 
certified are women, and sometimes three 
out of the four. The head of the depart. 
ment can select any one of the four names 
he chooses; but if none of the four names 
is satisfactory, he can send over to the 
Commissioners for more names. He cap 
thus keep trying until he gets a man for 
the place. The women may have passed 
at a higher grade, but they are rejected, 
and there is no remedy for the wrong un- 
der the civil service law. They do not 
stand an equal chance with men in prac. 
tice, whatever the theory of the law may 
have contemplated. 

The officials generally say that the wom- 
en clerks are objectionable chiefly because 
they have little or no knowledge of the 
business methods, and are really lacking 
in business instinct. ‘'here are some ex- 
ceptions among them, but the rule holds 
good that they are not as well adapted to 
the public service as men. They are ab- 
sent more frequently from their posts, they 
suffer more from sickness, and they take 
less kindly to the severe discipline of a 
well-organized office than men. Perhaps 
the prejudice of these officials is unreason- 
ing; but it exists, and it has been steadily 
growing for the last three or four years. 
It will result beyond a doubt in reducing 
the number of women in the public service 
to a minimum, to make places for voters. 
— Providence Journal. 

i died seemmanee 
DR. JEWELL ON WOMEN VOTING. 
CHICAGO, JUNE 17, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Dr. Jewell has written an excellent ar- 
gument for women’s voting in the church, 
which is equally good for voting in the 
body politic. 

Lecky says that argument and logic 
seldom avail to kill out an old supersti- 
tion. Such fall out of the common belief, 
because they become absurd, and then 
nothing more is said about them. Mr. 
Jewell failed to convince his bishop, and 
the latter exerted his personal influence so 
strongly against allowing women to vote at 
the church meetings, that the question was 
dropped in the interest of peace. But it 
‘will not down,” and will prevail. 

Success to you, your paper, and the good 
cause for which you work. 

CAROLINE M. Brown. 
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ROBBED AND DESERTED, 


Mrs. Nathaniel Stahl was at the Central 
Station in Chicago yesterday soliciting the 
assistance of the police in finding her three- 
year-old girl, Lizzie. Mrs. Stahl is a little 
woman with a rather pretty face, dark 
eyes, and strongly-marked German accent. 
The story she had to tell was a rather sad 
one, full of misfortune, sorrow, and shame. 
She was married eight years ago in Ger- 
many. A year afterward the family 
moved to this country, and her husband 
got employment at pretty fair wages. 
Some money was being saved, and the 
little family with its additions was in 4 
fair way to become rich. A year or two 
after they arrived in this country, how- 
ever, Nathaniel became sick of a fever. 
He was ill for weeks. When he recovered, 
his wife says, he was not properly bal- 
anced mentally. He became neglectful of 
his family, took to drink, and was abusive 
and cruel to his wife and little ones. ‘That 
ran on for years, said the wife. The old- 
est girl, three years of age, wept when her 
father entered the house; her youngest 
child would cry out in alarm if the father 
came near it. A few weeks ago Mrs. 
Stahl had her husband arrested on 4 
charge of beating her. The case was 
heard by Justice Kersten, but the wife’s 
heart melted when she saw her husband io 
the court-room, and she begged him off. 
A day or two later, when she returned to 
her home at No. 250 North Market Street, 
she discovered that her child was gone. 











She was told that her husband had kid- 
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napped it. She had a clew to its hiding- 
lace, and went to get it. While she was 
ne the husband came to the house and 
removed every article of furniture, and the 
wife returned to find the house empty and 
the doors locked. She bad nowhere to go 
with her infant, but a neighbor nvxt door 
took her in, and has cared for her and the 
pabe ever since. The police furnished her 
all the assistance in their power, but fear- 
ed they could not do much for her. Stahl 
js employed in the Union Brass Foundry. 
—Chicago Inter Ocean. 
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THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 


(Written by a lady to the husband of her friend.) 

“[ admit that women are too slightly ed- 
ueated in France. Their education is su- 
perficial, frivolous, exclusively worldly, 
preparing them very ill for the serious busi- 
ness of married life. All that Ladmit; but 
in spite of all that, I venture to declare that, 
as a general rule, each woman is morally 
superior to the man whom she marries, 
and more capable than he of the domestic 
virtues. I willtell youwhy. Itis because 
women have, in a higher degree than men, 
that crowning excellence of marriage, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. But it is hard for 
them to renounce everything when the 
husband renounces nothing; and yet that 
is what he requires. 

“You, sir, have supposed yourself a mod- 
el husband, and in many respects you were 
one. Nevertheless, you have one point 
in common with the great mass of your 
brethren, namely, to form a very precise 
idea of the duties which marriage imposes 
on your wife and a very vague idea of 
those which it imposes on yourself. Mar- 
riage is not a monologue, but a dialogue. 
You have studied only one part, and that 
not your own part. You are too sincere, 
sir, not to admit that your conception of 
marriage was simply this: to add to the 
customary satisfactions of your life an 
agreeable accessory in the person of a 
worthy and graceful woman who would 
adorn your house, would perpetuate your 
name, and would bring you, in short, 
without much trouble, an increase of com- 
fort and respectability. You, like all 
your sex, would like to find in Paris or in 
the provinces or abroad, that marvellous 
woman who would make all the sacrifices 
and require none of them. ‘You have not 
found her, and no one will find her, for this 
rare bird that you all dream of—the family 
woman—implies a bird rarer yet—the 
family man. What doI mean by a family 
man? It is not a man who works tapestry 
sitting at the feet of his wife, who arranges 
the bill of fare, writes the invitations, 
places the lamps, and winds up the clocks. 
We calla family man him with whom we 
read the same book, see the same exhibi- 
tion, admire the same painting or land- 
scape; him who makes for us an intellect- 
ual and moral life beside his own, or 
rather within his own; him who associates 
us if not with all his occupations, at least 
with all his leisure, and who consequently 
cherishes no taste, no pleasure, no interest 
of heart or mind, which he is not willing 
or able to share with us; the man, in short, 
who, when he marries, frankly devotes all 
that he has to the interest of the family 
Be such a 
man and you will attach your wife to the 
home by attaching yourself to it. Your 
home will be not only in your house, you 
will carry it with you like a domestic altar. 
It will be wherever you shall be with her; 
it will be in her heart and in yours wherever 
you mingle in affectionate intimacy your 
thoughts, your impressions, your enthusi- 
asms, your beliefs, your charities. 

“Certainly, sir, marriage is an enterprise 
which promises inestimable benefits; but 
there is a bill of ‘expenses. Have you 
read it? I fear not; since, if you had, you 
would have seen there that a large part of 
the education of the wife should come 
from her husband; that it is for him to 
model to his wish, to shape according to his 
preference, to raise to the dignity of his 
sentiments and his thoughts, this young 
heart and mind which seek only to please 
him; you would have seen there that it is 
both prudent and agreeable to add to the 
bonds which unite a wife to her husband 
those which unite a pupil to his teacher, 
his guide, his friend. 

“T hear the objection you make. This 
young heart, this youthful mind, will not 
consent to your arrangements. ‘They will 
Oppose to you their futile education, their 
love of dissipation, of vanity, of coquetry, 
in short, the incurable frivolity of women. 
I do not believe in the incurable frivolity 
of women, neither do you, for you often 
see, as I do, their frivolity transforming 
itself under the influence of affection, of 
pity, of faith, of misfortune, into austere 
devotedness and firm self-abnegation. 
Why may it not yield to the sweet author- 
ity of first love, so powerful over the heart 
of woman that it reappears through every- 
thing as long as she lives?—through out- 
Tage, resentment, vengeance, remorse. 

“No! avow it, you have not made this at- 
tempt. You have hoped that this child 





whom you married would become at once 
an accomplished woman merely through 
the influence of the sacrament of marriage. 
Well, sir, this miracle was one which you 
yourself should have undertaken to per- 
form. Consider whether you cannot yet 
accomplish it.” 

The letter above, translated from a tale 
entitled **Un Mariage” is attributed by its 
author, Octave Feuillet, to a sensible and 
intelligent Frenchwoman. Much of what 
she says is well worthy of consideration 
by men intending marriage in this coun- 
try as well as in France. C. K. W. 
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ANNE GREENE PHILLIPS. 


BY GEORGE W. PUTNAM. 
The following poem in commemoration 
of Mrs. Wendell Phillips was written by 
an old friend: 


Knowing full well her heavenly crown was won, 
We bore her to her rest without a tear; 

Her woman’s work was done—most nobly done; 
Why should she linger here? 


The “Strong of Soul’’—'tis fifty years and more— 
(Is it so long? It seems but yesterday !) 

Entered Truth’s grand arena, locked the door, 
And threw the key away; 


And to a guilty nation thus he spoke : 
“This doth the Lord our God require of ye: 
Undo the burdens! break Now every yoke, 
And let the oppressed go free!” 


High rose the storm; still rang those trumpet tones, 
Like the old Propbet’s, solemnly and grand! 
From Mammon’s marts, and from red Moloch’s 
thrones, 
Fierce tumult rocked the land. 


“T for the slave will speak; let the storm beat! 
His wrongs proclaim, though hell’s dark depths 
are stirred! 
I'll not equivocate! I'll not retreat! 
And know, I will be heard!” 


Answering the call of the great pioneer, 

A small, true-bearted, brave and faithful band, 
Unheeding violence, threat, curse or sneer, 

For freedom took their stand, 


But to our story: She was young and brave, 
And loved her Maker, and all He had made; 

But on her saddened heart the wretched slave 
God’s weeping angels laid. 


And with a love and courage without stint, 
She and her kindred came to aid the right; 

Their faces in that darkness, set like flint, 
Were luminous witb light. 


She was like sunshine on a morn in May, 
A maiden then in all her youthful bloom, 
The same that, worn with pain, but yesterday 
We laid within the tomb. 


Ofttimes the story has been told us, how 

She met one in the broad world’s hurrying throng, 
The flush of early manhood on his brow, 

Young, beautiful, and strong. 


Son of a lengthened line of noble name, 
With power to thrill all hearts, with mind sublime, 
There were no earthly heights, wealth, power, or fame, 
To which he might not climb. 


She pressed the slave’s cause on his warm young 
heart, 
She pointed him to a far nobler goal 
Than any offered in Ambition’s mart, 
And won to God his soul. 


Then for a wronged, and peeled, and trampled race, 
He passed Life’s glory doors, for him swung wide; 
Radiant in mental armor, took his place 
By Boanerges’ side! 
Life’s vast ambitions and its grand desires 
He had left far behind. Then unto him 
A living coal from off God’s altar-fires 
Brought the bright cherubim, 


And touched his lips withal. Then when he flung 
Truth’s banner on that blackened sky unfurled, 

The hot words leaping from the “silver tongue”’ 
Flamed round the rolling world. 


And blear-eyed men with callous, sin-scarred hearts, 
And slaves of Mammon, in their strife for gold, 
Paused for a moment in their noisy martes, 
As on his grand words rolled. 


Free thought, free speech, free press, weighed down 
with chains, 
Hunted and outlawed, to the wall were driven, 
And Lovejoy’s blood upon far Alton’s plains 
Was crying unto Heaven! 


When in the olden time the patriot band 
Gathered them to resist the Briton’s thrali, | 
When the thick darkness veiled our mother-land, 

They thronged to Fane ail Hall. 


So now, the people thronged that hall, and saw— 
Able and keen, unprincipled and strong— 

The grand old State’s interpreter of law 
Sustain the hideous wrong. 


Exulting in oppression’s power, he said,— 
“This is my answer to the blood that crieth : 

The man on Alton’s plains now lying dead 
Died as.the fool dieth!” 


Like a bright star upon the midnight skies, 
One man arose, who ne’er knew how to kneel; 
His fair hair swept his shoulder—the blue eyes 
Gleamed like the flashing steel,— 


Face white with holy passion. Then he turned 
To where the craven stood with trembling limb, 
And with a tide of scorn that scorched and burned, 
O’erwhelmed and buried him. 


In tones that thrilled, he called the “pictured lips” 
Of the grand patriots of the olden time 

To break their silence, in this hour's eclipse,— 
Rebuke the shame and crime! 


And for the traitor who had dared to fawn 
Upon red murder and surpassing sin, 
Invoked a sad and sickened earth to yawn 

And take the recreant in. 


Youth, stalwart manhood, and gray-bearded sire, 
Astonished, saw him trample on the chain, 

And ‘neath the shout, waked by that storm of fire, 
The old walls shook again,— 


Shook as of old, when fiery Otis spoke, 
And Adams thundered on his theme sublime, 
Ere yet our nation bowed to slavery’s yoke, 
And steeped her soul in crime. 


But now, the black clouds gathered like a pall, 
And the vast nation bowed ’neath slavery’s rod, 
And foul oppression triumphed in that hall 
Once given to freedom’s God! 


For Mammon, strong in wealth and power, sought 
From the dark land to hide the light of day; 











And Moloch for his bloody kingdom fought, 
And led the fierce affray. 


Our hero, scorned and hunted for his life, 
Waged high the glorious warfare far and wide; 
And through the tempest stood that peerless wife, 
An angel at bis side. 


Years passed; they heard the sound of breaking 
chains; 
They saw the millions cross the crimson sea; 
They sang as Miriam sang, ‘“‘Lo! He who reigns 
Hath triumphed gloriously.” 


When came the nation’s hour of grand repose, 
Following the raging storm of slavery's strife, 

To woman's wrongs, bowed Labor, Erin’s woes, 
He gave the rest of life. 

And when to join God's reapers gone before, 
To the great “harvest home”’ above he went, 
From million hearts and lips the wide world o'er 

Came up the loud lament. 
Twice have the spring flowers bloomed upon his 
grave 
Since, borne to Faneuil Hall, in state he lay; 
But she who gave him to the wretched slave 
Passed o’er but yesterday, 


And met him, waiting ‘neath the starry dome; 
While high the harps and victor-trumpets rung, 

Heard joyfully o’er all, her ‘Welcome home!" 
From the sweet “silver tongue.” 

Both now have reached their long, sweet rest at last, 
Where sickness, pain and parting come no more. 
Great God! what memories throng their mighty past! 

What glories wait before! 
They have gone on; but lingers still behind 
A white-haired, weary, ever-leasening throng; 
We hear their tremulous voices on the wind, 
Still chanting freedoms song. 


The waves beat on and on, in endless chime; 
Soon shall their footprints fade upon the shore, 
And with the record of their deeds sublime, 
The “Old Guard” shal! pass o'er. 


“eo? 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A North Adams woman has dug a cellar 
this spring for a new house, entirely her- 
self, and quarried the stone like a man. 

The widow of Bayard Taylor and her 
daughter, Lillian, will return to Kennett 
Square this summer, after a two years’ so- 
journ in Europe. ; 

A Michigan bride braided and made 
enough straw hats recently to pay the 
minister for his services on her wedding- 
day. 

Eggart Gunnarson, administrator of the 
National Domain of Iceland, founder of a 
ladies’ college in the north of Iceland, is in 
America in the interest. of his school, 
which with its ten years of successful life 
makes a vigorous appeai to the benevolent 
public.—Journal of Education. 

The experience of a young lady student 
of a Pennsylvania college who, taking part 
in an oratorical contest, was interrupted 
by hisses from the male students and was 
made the target for torpedoes and fire- 
crackers, will doubtless convince her of 
the inherent superiority of the masculine 
intellect. —Boston Transcript. 

Ina Moravian graveyard at Greensboro’, 
N. C., the married women are buried in 
one square, and the married men in an- 
other, in still another square the maiden 
ladies, while together rest the unmarried 
men. Then in two other squares are 
found on one side the boys. and on the 
other the girls. At the head of each grave 
is aplain white marble slab, and the same 
care and attention is given to each. 

The old burial-ground in London, which 
was made celebrated in Dickens’s novel 
‘*Bleak House,” where Lady Dedlock “lay 
with one arm creeping round the bar of 
the iron gate, seeming to embrace it,” and 
where ‘Poor Jo” was buried, has been 
turned into a playground for children. It 
is a very small one, not more than fifty 
paces by fifteen, but it must be of inestim- 
able value in a place like London. 

It is said that the occupation of hair- 
dressing is passing out of women’s hands. 
Elaborate coiffures have so generally dis- 
appeared, except in the fashion-plates, 
that it can no longer be a remunerative oc- 
cupation for either men or women. Sham- 
pooing, however, has increased in favor, 
and there are half-a-dozen women in Buf- 
falo, the aggregate of whose earnings by it 
must be considerable. They have their 
regular engagements for every day in the 
week, at the rate of fifty cents for each 
treatment. 

Did you ever notice that every woman 
talks baby-talk to the great, mild-eyed, 
round-faced pansies? They suspend a 
basket of them in one hand and look at 
them and talk untranslatable baby lingo 
into the nodding flowerets, and ask them 
“show zey do” this morning, and commune 
with them in a loving way, as if they were 
human. ‘To assure ourselves that it was 
not an isolated case, we asked the florist, 
who said that it was a way with the ladies 
and the pansies.— Lewiston Journal. 

Does it not seem strange that the Sunday 
School Associations of Illinois and other 
States elect no women as officers? They 
invite the sisterhood to be present as dele- 
gates; they know that but for them the 
strength would be gone from their local 
work; but they keep all the offices to 
themselves, and the dear women are too 
meek and mild to mention it, but far 
from being so stupid as not to think about 
the matter. Brethren. these things ought 
not so to be.— Union Signal. 
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one of the old guard in early anti-slavery 


| times, and true to the slave as he has al- 


ways been to the rights of women. ‘There 
were Mrs. Harriet Winslow Sewall, Mrs. 
Zilpha Harlow Spooner, and Miss Sarah 
Southwick, who had helped to make the 
anti-slavery fairs supply the sinews of 


the change of front which is necessary in 
debating with an opponent who is con- 
tinually shifting his own ground. At one 
time it is claimed that women may and 
should study public affairs, but must not 
vote; at another, that they must not vote 
because they have not time to study pub- 
lic affairs. 

As for the claim that political education 
‘tis not mere book-learning, but can be got 





that the women active in charitable work 
are exceptions. So are the men who are 
active in charitable work. And he adds that 
these charitable women ought not to be 
‘burdened and distracted” by letting them 
vote. But the women who have most ex- 
perience in charitable work do not take 
this view. Florence Nightingale and Clara 
Barton are among the petitioners for suf- 
frage, and Miss Octavia Hill, Miss Mary 


nite field of work is that of women for 
women (and for men as well) in enforejp 
laws against unchastity, in changing thoge 
laws where they unjustly discriminate 
against the women sinners, and above aj} 
in throwing protective influences about 
exposed young people of both sexes jp 
our towns and cities. If every large 
work-shop and factory had a good, wise 
woman in it as a superintendent of some 
department of labor, who could keep an 
eye to the girls and control the atmos. 
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». ioot acinatations ‘The haem of pod printed ps war for the anti slavery conflict. There | only by experience,” it is evident that | Carpenter, and other Englishwomen have phere of the work room, it would saye 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change | too, were the daughter of Abby Kelley | women cannot get an experimental knowl- | managed to do some very creditable char- | scores and hundreds of poor girls and itions 
should be made the first or second week after the ge vs ie P ‘ ‘ - : ¢ boys f inlaw each i § ditions. 
money is received. Foster and the four sons of Wm. Lloyd | edge of voting while they are excluded | itable work, in spite of the alleged “‘bur- | 0©ys from ruining each other, under th 
Garrison. Whata group it was!eItis not | from the suffrage. ‘They will have to do | den and distraction” of the municipal vote. ++ -—— they are 
i , av . a y “yy acral ic 2 > , ay > “The H . by 
BOSTON SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN likely ever to come together again on this as the young men do w hen they come of | ‘The question of the health of women ILLINOIS W. S. A. lic. 
DORCHESTER. | side. Old times were recalled—the trials, | age—begin without experience, and gain it | and the perpetuity of the race,” instead of 4 ti f tt » Ex —) It nee 
F : 99 d > g » Executive i ‘ 
—— the conflicts, the successes, the final free- | as they go along. being ‘talmost always overlooked,” has f ao ie - W 2 e ote ae cluze is : 
TT the vi ¥ . ray . ’ . > 8 t ‘ age s te 
The Dorchester Branch of the Boston | qom of the slaves. ‘They spoke with tender Some of Mr. Dana’s words seem to im- | been brought up ad nauseam at every step oe wae ar pho = “a Assocla- en. But 
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FY ah ‘ s epee ents * State work rere cres 
she is fit to vote. ‘The need of business | opening of trades and professions to wom- CREST IRNneD Sar Sea Wars Ware Cea the ball 


Wednesday afternoon, July 7, at 3 P. M., 
in Dorchester Hall, over the new Post- 
office at Field’s Corner. 
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Stephen Foster, of Sarah and Angelina 
Grimke, of Mrs. Chapman, and of others, 
living and dead, who bore a partin the 


education of women,” he says, ‘tis at one 
time conceded and at another ignored.” If 
this means that a women must be educated 


en to the admission of girls to college. 
The fears honestly entertained on this sub- 
ject have hitherto always proved ground- 


with superintendents as follows: For fur. 
nishing woman suffrage news to the press, 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Singleton, of Evanston; 


women \ 
of obtai 
these lab 


_ —e — great moral warfare which converted mil- ines ; as 

BOSTON SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN ROXBURY. | lions of chattels into men. to be a watch-maker, or a grocer, or a | less; but nothing short of experience has parter SO, breed lide Beod Palbot; There 
will hold a special meeting to organize a benate wo mae, si oe - preston sneopadbertger oes naw wages agra reamy meneves Cas the snevense of pepe tion Miss Raymond superintendent ot whee 
Roxbury Branch League in the Eggleston their part in the most important revolution any such thing. The woman who ‘Super- lation will be perceptibly affected by let- nineties i iene lentioden enlisting sensiis controll 
Square M. E. Church, on Wednesday of this age. ‘Their work had been its own intends a house and cares for a family has | ting women vote for town officers, prob- i aah ie einen onitines Prof $ it is of 
: ” ” ¢ . = exceeding great reward. Now, still with | a business which calls into play as many | ably nothing but experience will convince : = * age, Frotessor know be 
evening, July a — > wack. yn live interest in the reformatory and phil- | and as varied mental faculties as any of | him of his error. James C. Ambrose, Evanston. It was de- reasonin, 
Gesu. tela Sebo, dolen rn oon anthropic questions of the day, their faces | the ordinary trades of men ; and her busi- In one sentence Mr. Dana intimates that Dr a caumtae a ducts a oe cious. | 
ing, Rev. Louis A. Banks, and others will toward ts sunset, serene and napeten, aane hae ne eon eaves Serres Co eee Wenn SHEENED Weuee be Samay te “pas the committee later. . It was also decided ow by 
pe. fees the meeting. A full attendance they can look back content over lives de- as that of the bootmaker or grocer afore- | our country irreparably behind in the race gfintcnperc gale os directly 
said, i. e., no relation at all. of nations,” and in the next says, ‘‘It is not pwave § y appoint represen 


of members is requested. The public are 
respectfully invited to attend. 
- oe - 


FESTIVAL AND BAZAAR. 


At the call of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association for delegates to con- 


voted to the service of great principles. 
L. 8. 
re 


WIDOW’S THIRDS. 


There are many women who suppose 
that on the death of the husband they will 
be legally entitled to one-third of the prop- 


It is next urged that women are excita- 
ble, polities exciting, and that in long 
campaigns ‘‘even men have lost their 
tempers.” A delicately implied compli- 
ment to the superior placidity and gentle- 
ness of the masculine temper lurks in that 


presumed that very extreme results would 
follow.” The statement that “it might 
hardly show its worst results in a single 
generation” calls forth'a smile. ‘The ad- 
mission is made necessary, doubtless, by 
the fact that woman suffrage has prevailed 


one of their own members to co-operate 
with Mrs. Singleton in furnishing new 
items of suffrage work for publication, 
Mrs. Harbert reported that two resolu- 
tions favoring woman suffrage were pass- 
ed by a rising vote, at the county conven- 
tion of prohibitionists. 
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$ : ac ills arty reat © . ‘ . . “even.” Mr. Dana goes on: ‘Business | in some eg 0 t * 
sider the advisability of holding a Festival | erty, and rest content. Or, if not content, OO Moraes & at oat ome places for more than half a gen In the evening a delightful banquet was 
and Bazaar, many cordial letters ex- | they accept what they suppose will be | Partuerships have been dissolved, and cler- | eration, and that not even the beginnings | ,; ' and wor 

LAAT, ; ) , ; sreneen tenets tenns eiiiaied tm eameneball Mar? given at the Sherman House, planned as a m 
pressing sympathy and promise of co-op- | their legal rights, only to find that when KFMER BAVS SER SHUTS LH Soparars LrSw | of any bad results are yet visible. surprise and compliment to Mrs. Mary E better e 
eration have been seceived from the clubs | there is no will, their “third” means only their congregations from differences in aon _. Ae Ss. Be : oe — Se ae saying t 
and le 23 of the State. Delegates ¢ . | the use of one-third of the real estate, | Politics.” But he does not argue that suf- vei menmes, of Cares, wvestiens 46 the line primer u 

Be aes CS SS. Leeeee CON | | — : ’ | frage should be confined to one of each TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE OLUBS. Suffrage Association. Mrs. Elizabeth Boyn- I encl 
to Boston from Salem, Haverhill, Malden, | That is, if the real estate is worth three age § —— ton Harbert presided ; sentiments were read — 
We call the attention of the many local nd ments. 


Melrose, Needham, Roxbury, Dorchester, 
Belmont, Brockton, Campello, New Bed- 
ford, Newton, Quincey, ete. 


hundred dollars, the widow will have the 
use of one hundred dollars, which, at five 
per cent, would give her five dollars a year, 


pair of business partners, or that clergy- 
men should be forbidden to vote for fear 
of political disagreements between pastor 
and people. A husband and wife who are 


clubs of women suffragists throughout 
this State to the fact that Rev. Louis Al- 
bert Banks, late of Seattle, W. 'T’., but now 


from many of the world’s wise ones, from 
Plato to Josiah Allen's Wife; short speech- 
es were made by Miss Lelia Robinson, of 
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the addr 


The vote for the Festival and Bazaar | instead of the one hundred dollars to use as 7 ae a AEP IE 
was unanimous. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- | She pleases. reasonable and good-tempered will not | of Boston, is willing to arrange to give a beeing Sigerterpmas| = 149 Ec 
more was elected president, and has ac- | Within a short time we have heard of quarrel if they should occasionally be | few popular lectures during the coming “Mr action tn precedence omen 
cepted the position. ‘The affair will take | the surprise and disappointment of several unable to think alike in polities; and a | season, under the auspices of woman suf- Aten thahaees. binond debe tinea —_ 
slave in Music Hall and Bumstead Hall, | Widows who had not asked their husbands | Couple who are not reasonable and good- | frage clubs and on terms that may be made gr Ag ws Mrs 
plac umstead Hall, ital et egniatie ; Be ae ; gentlemen were present. Mrs. Holmes is Mrs. I 
Boston, Dee. 13-19, 1886. to protect them by a will, because of this tempered will be sure to quarrel any way. decidedly helpful to their finances. Se ea as ie de te m - aot wiiamas 

There is no time to spare. Our prepa- | mistaken idea about their thirds. Just Mr. Dana says that if women vote as) Among other topics Mr. Banks lectures ; y ee Tur 

+ heir husbands do, it will merely double paid her. Ww 
rations should begin at once. Local com- | men should see to this matter, and by a t : ’ 2 : on roo N a 
mittees have already been appointed, and | will should save a wife from the double the vote, without materially changing the | «he Columbia River and Its Neigh- : a 
: : result. On the contrary, it would give th ” WOMEN'S GUILDS. me 
the towns will be well districted for action. | grief for the loss of a husband and of | TS™** , y> oulc & ve the | bors. hal Cor 
Cora Scott Ponp, property, independence and comfort. advantage to the party which contained the ‘The Life and Times of John Chinaman At the recent meeting of the General As- = 
Chatrees Me. Com. L. 8. largest proportion of married men and the | on the Pacific Coast.” sembly of the Established Church of Scot- Wa 
. » — ooo anes smallest proportion of irresponsible hood- “Victor Hugo—the Man and His Work.” | land the question of woman's work was Lek 
Boston, July 1, 1886. 8g 
—_—___++«-.—___ R. H. DANA vs. WOMAN SUFFRAGE lums. _Dr. J. H. Hayford, of Laramie, ‘‘Woman and the Ballot-Box.” one of the foremost topics of considera- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. CONTINUED. Wyoming, says :— As Mr. Banks is making up his engage- tion. The result of the discussion was the NC 
— There are several minor fallacies in Mr. “TI notice that certain persons speak un- | ments now for the coming season, it would | establishment of a Woman’s Guild, in three 
‘Twenty-seven different woman suffrage Dana’s paper, which have no immediate a of — ee the ground be well for officers of local clubs to corre- | sections. ‘These are: 1. The Church of The ne 
tracts (sample copies) will be sent post- |) 0. ine upon the main question at issue as els Geena Gn. en,” Wake os hee, spond with him during the next thirty | Scotland’s Woman’s Guild, open to all Chicago 
epaid for ten cents. Address WOMAN'S | }.+ which nevertheless tempt the critic to | —as a rule.—and herein lies the strongest | @@ys. His address is 21 Atherton Street, | women who are engaged in the service of Miss ) 
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OURNAL, soston, Mass. hunt them out and run them down, like | #™gument in its favor—that it doubles the | Roxbury, Mass. H. B. B. Christ in connection with the church and banquet 

Editors friendly to woman suffrage are . henetet . aay samtc (%per | Power and influence of the home element — -~oo~ — all who desire to be taught and trained to School A 

ee i the lurking Diabolonians in Bunyan’s City (always the best element) in the gover , 5 . School . 
requested to copy this notice. of Wensent. taste in the ctneation tet “the ja ” ~ x eoneiey it is i Comte. CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. service; in other words, all the woman's Mrs. E 
a OE a 2 as mothers are responsible for a whole sue- | those who are surrounded by home influ- | The Concerd School of Philosophy gts — wher several varieties. is nomin 
SPECIAL NOTICE. ceeding generation ;” ‘the whole physical | ences, who have children growing up promises this year to be a session of great & se Wenee \ ee Guns, compen by the P 
<a and moral welfare of the succeeding gen- around them, who are most desirous of, | |. ; ; poe of those who are actively engaged in wom- Ill 
F and interested in, good government. The | literary as well as philosophical interest. | aig work, e. g., experienced Sunday- Two I 
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eration depends upon the women of to- 





vicious and criminal classes are not, as a 





The first two weeks will be devoted to 





school teachers, or visitors, nurses, teachers 





cago, an 


— day.” This is manifestly an over-state- | rule, those with homes and families.” Dante, opening with a lecture by Prof. W. 
Park Street, Boston. ment. Physical and moral imperfections San, Shien Gita: “So cats afeatiods, | ©. adie om - Satemense baoumees _ classes, and heads of temperance eoniad « 
s/o — are handed down from fathers as well as | they (women) must organize, whether | of the Divine Comedy,” followed by Mrs. - fe pee. yarn wor anges this year 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. from mothers; and the influence and ex- | they are to vote as a mass independently | Cheney on ‘Dante and Michael Angelo.” a ~s a aa epee a oe b- = — oe The si 
= f — 7 ample of a bad father may counteract the | of the men, or whether they wish to join | Prof. Vincenzo Botta, of New York (the pee: r ~ be ae S Cle Sper ne the Won 

Subscribers to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL | pest that a good mother can do—especial- | themselves to some party of men.” Po-| husband of Anne Lynch-B _ | Service, certified and approved by the Kirk , , 

Porgy earingreartpion > lity apasaledl ; a onde 4ynch-Botta), will lec- | session. 3. The highest grade is called dea- ate Mre 
who have not paid for this year should do 1y while the law gives the father the sole | litical organization, he says, takes a great | ture on **Dante asa Poet of the People,” ee re ee oe ur fore her 
so now, before the last half of the year is | ¢ontrol and authority over the children, to | deal of work, ‘and among women it would | and Rev. Bro. Azarias, president of Rock — These are to pico a e—eren Mrs. I 
entered upon. The payment of our bills | the exclusion of the mother, as long as the | have to be the women who did this work, | Hill College, Md. will give an address on 09 Chaty SRE WHS Che anastien of 8 aig, to the 
cannot be deferred. To meet them, we marriage relation continues. Mothers are | provided that they differed from their hus- | +[he Spiritual Souse of the Divina Com- ny ater npenry « approved aneone " Instit . 
need all that is due us. Bear it in mind, | not alone responsible. bands, fathers, &c.” But how so? Suppose | media.” Other asian eaten Setaninen will the parishes, and training in an institution " i e . 

‘ , 7 : : oi or home. In other words, a training-school water, W 

please. Mr. Dana says that if women are to vote, | the husband is a Democrat and the wife | be by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on **Dante | ; . a ad Traini 
they must ‘teducate themselves to under- | wishes to vote the Republican ticket. Does | and Beatrice:” by Mr. Frank B. Sanbor puttin extantiened Ser the tealaing of oo 4 ouy 

LIVING HEROES. age ri ! : " + 93 orn, | conesses, who will devote themselves to will be | 

«abet stand the affairs of men It is begging | it follow that she must go to work and or- | on **Dante and Virgil,’—a lecture that Christi es k. It i dt in char 

A few of the early active anti-slavery | the question to speak of public affairs as | ganize a Republican party of her own? | will be an especial literary delight to all . ox _ vs 2 ae pt . 7 P > a 
men and women met on Tuesday of this | the affairs of men alone. The interests of | Parties representing every conceivable | who are so fortunate as to hear it ; **Dante’s orp — oe Gon -” yialges = red oo = sens 
week, at the home of Henry B. Blackwell | the whole community are equally involved | idea, as well as parties representing no Tropes,” by Rev. Dr. Bartol; ‘*Dante’s 1 ry - ca wr acaprssne “een cel =e 2 
and Lucy Stone in Dorchester. It was a | in them, and the point at issue is whether very definite idea, are already organized. | Italy,” by Luigi Monti; and *Dante’s posed retirement from service. the Ohi 
remarkable group. Here were the men | women as well as men should not have a | All that a newly enfranchised voter has to Mythology,” by Prof. Harris. ‘The Plato a are for the 
and women who, in the face of mobs, and | voice in regard to them. Undoubtedly | do is to make his choice among them. | session of the school will open on July 22, OCB SEW FORE LETTES. Meelis 
at great personal peril, had helped to win | this implies that women should educate | Some women will doubtless be found ready | and among the more important of these | Zditors Woman’s Journal: reported 
liberty for the slaves, and the right of | themselves to understand something of | to help in the work of organization; but | lectures will be Rev. W. R. Alger's on A short time ago I attended a meeting The ec 
free speech for all. Now, venerable in | public affairs. The average woman could | very “effective voting” is done by the great | “Plato, Buddha, Swedenborg and Fichte, | of One of the Labor Unions of this city, sia, has 
years, serene in spirit, with the old-time | perfectly well afford to give as much time | mass.of citizens, not one in a hundred of Concerning an Immortal Self ;"’ Prof. Har- | when the speaker of the evening was Mme. 5,000 ru 
courage unabated, these moral heroes | to political study as the average man gives | whom acts as a political organizer. ris’s **Plato’s Didactic and Doctrine of | Elizabeth Delacluze. She is the leader with th 
greeted each other. There was Abby Kelley | —i. e., read the daily paper, talk the matter Mr. Dana says ‘‘American women are | Ideas; Rev. Dr. Peabody's ‘*Plato’s Fore- | among the working women of the city, and Christiat 
Foster, who, with the Grimke sisters, had | over with friends, and perhaps attend two | noted for want of strength of nerves,” and | runners in Philosophy,” and Rey. Dr. | is in many respects a remarkable persov- there wi 
borne the heaped-up obloquy, the name- | or three meetings in the course of the year. | that ‘‘we had better be careful how we bur- | Hedge on “Plato and ( hristianity.” ‘The | ality. Tuesd 
less and numberless indignities and insults, | This can hardly be called ‘‘a scheme in- | den the American mother with new duties.” | session opens this year on Wednesday Mme. Delacluze has been educated inthe Lords oi 
which continued from 1838 against women | volving immense expenditure of time and | ‘Thousands of American women in Wash- morning, July 14. A large attendance is | School of extreme reform, and although member: 
who spoke in public, until the way was | work, and change of occupation.” Mrs. | ington and Wyoming have performed these anticipated. an American, married Prof. Delacluze, 4 under ¥ 
made easy for all women to speak who | Whitney, in her argument against woman | duties for years without feeling them- ——___ eo — Frenchman and brother of the leader of highly a 
had anything to say. Theodore D. Weld, | suffrage, published a year or two since, | selves overburdened, or being forced to | ANNA GARLIN SPENCER ON SOCIAL PURITY. | the French Commune, who was killed at Miss I 
now eighty-three years of age, who turned | spoke with approval of the good old times | neglect their children. Mr. Dana makes Fac the barricades of Paris. She is a widow, Indiana 
his back on Lane Seminary when the cause | when women read history and studied po- | no effort to show that nervous diseases are Mrs. Anna Gerla Spencer says, in the | supporting herself by teaching. In per Say at t 
of the slave could no longer be discussed | litical subjects in order to be able to dis- | more prevalent among women there than | "#0" Signal: son she is tall and finely formed, with 4 “Indust 
there, to confront the mob with its kettles | cuss them intelligently with their husbands | elsewhere. I have been greatly rejoiced to learn | strong and striking face, lighted by a pait special r 
of tar, its bags of feathers, and its buckets | and brothers; and it is constantly asserted | Mr. Dana says that most women are | PY public and private ways of the new ef- | o¢ jarge black eyes that flash and deepen T 

P fort of the temperance women. It has & y The I 
of eggs which hit him in all directions, | that women ought to influence their hus- | married, and most of the unmarried ones | }een for many years a marvel to many | 98 She talks. She is in the prime of life ome aw 
but who, all the sume, continued to pro- | bands to vote the right way, which they | keep house for some male relative. What | that women could, in their organized re- | and possessed of vigorous health. Her He 
claim freedom for the slaves. ‘There was | can hardly do unless they have some idea | has this to do with the question? Is it be- | formatory life at least, so ignore that | style of speaking is intense and impassion- H Rast 
Rev. Samuel May, for many years general | which the right way is. Opponents of | cause women have husbands, and keep a BA ped own ¥ whose name ‘‘aban- | ed, adorned with few flourishes of rheto- aa 
agent of the Massachusetts Anti-slavery | suffrage do not generally claim that it isim- | house for fathers and brothers, that they =" ‘And oe att the Ro Bte 5 | Pc be sa ric, but impressive from its almost thrill- Mery B 
Society, who planned the campaigns and | possible or undesirable for women to form | should not vote? If so, we ought at least | jn our land I know of no one more compe- | ing earnestness. M : G 
marshalled the forces. There was Eliza- | an intelligent opinion upon public affairs; | to let the unmarried women who are house- | tent than the W. C. T. U., or so well Her theme on this evening was a defene 8. King 
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of the recent strikes, and a rebuke of the 
police interference with public meetings. 
As she stood emphasizing her words with 
oceasional forceful gestures, her dark 
eves flashing as she denounced these bru- 
talities, she looked an embodiment of the 
spirit of revolution. 

Night after night Mme. Delacluze ad- 
dresses large audiences, sometimes com- 
posed almost entirely of women, some- 
times of both sexes. She had just been 
addressing the five thousand striking ci- 
gurette-mmakers. Her theme is always the 
rights of labor and the hope of better con- 
ditions. As these meetings are all held 
under the auspices of labor organizations, 
they are kept secret from the general pub- 


- need hardly be said that Mme. Dela- 
cluze is a believer in the equality of wom- 
But like many other reformers of her 
class, she does not seem to realize that 
the ballot in the hands of the working 
women will greatly increase their power 
of obtaining the better conditions that 
these labor reformers desire. 

There is an extreme set of radicals here 
who maintain that the right of suffrage is 
of no avail at present, that all voters are 
controlled by the caucus, and, indeed, that 
it is of no use to vote at all until men 
know better how to use the ballot. 
reasoning can be easily shown to be falla- 
cious. How are reforms to be secured ex. 
cept by legisiation? ‘That, again, can be 
directly influenced by the men elected to 
represent the voters. Revolution is of no 
avail, however radical, unless the changes 
it aims to obtain are embodied in legal en- 
actments. Would our terrible war have 
secured freedom to the slaves without con- 
stitutional amendments? If all anti-slav- 
ery men had refused to vote, could they 
have been adopted? ‘To declare that men 
and women must not vote until they are 
better educated seems a good deal like 
saying that children must not have the 
primer until they know how to read. 

I enclose a partial list of my appoint- 
ments. Vacant dates can be secured by 
friends living at points in the vicinity of 
the addresses given. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St., N. Y¥., June 28, 1886. 
oe 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


en. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has appoint- 
ments to speak in New York as follows :— 
Turner’s, July 8. 
Walton, July 9. 
Norwich, July 11 and 12. 
Homer, July 13. 
Corning, July 15. 
Dansville, July 17. 
Salamanca, July 21. 
Warsaw, July 22. 
LeRoy, July 26. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The new Woman’s Hospital Building at 
Chicago was opened a few days ago. 

Miss Mae Rogers presided at the annual 
banquet of the Dubuque (Iowa) High 
School Alumni last week. 

Mrs. Henrietta B. Hewes, of Hoopeston, 
is nominated for superintendent of schools 
by the Prohibition Convention of Danville, 
Ill. 

Two Illinois girls, Miss Homer, of Chi- 
cago, and Miss Broadwell, of Jacksonville, 
carried off the highest honors at Wellesley 
this year. 

The story published in this number of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL was sent by the 
late Mrs. Sarah Hallock, some weeks be- 
fore her death. 

Mrs. Howe’s fine and thoughtful address 
to the graduates of the Howard Collegiate 
Institute for young women, at Bridge- 
water, will appear in full next week. 

Training classes in W. C. 'T. U. work 
will be held this summer at Chautauqua, 
in charge of Miss Willard, at Mountain 
Park, Ind., and at Lake Bluff, Illinois. 

The name of the fifth vice-president of 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
for the ensuing year is Mrs. Phoebe C. 
McKell and not Mrs. M. Call, as previously 
reported. 

The common council of Wohilow, Rus- 
sia, has voted a yearly contribution of 
5,000 rubles for a higher Girls’ Institute, 
with the condition that six girls, three 
Christian and three Jewish, be instructed 
there without pay. 

Tuesday evening of last week, ‘The 
Lords of Creation” was finely enacted by 
members of the Appleton Street Chapel, 
under Miss Babcock’s direction, and was 
highly appreciated by a large audience. 

Miss Howly, one of the graduates of the 
Indiana State Normal School, read an es- 
Say at the recent commencement on the 
“Industrial Training of Women,” with 
Special reference to the culinary art. 

The Kansas W. C. T. U. will hold a 
camp meeting at Oakdale Park, Salina, 
Kansas, July 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1886. Fanny 
H. Rastall, Mrs. C. H. 8. Johns, Clara 
Hoffman, Clara B. Colby, Anna C. Wait, 
Mary H. Villars, Mrs. G. S. Warren, Mrs. 
M. E. Griffith, Mrs. Wickens, and Mrs. C. 
8. King will be among the speakers. 


Such | 





Rey. Annie H. Shaw is spending a few 
weeks at her old parish on the Cape. She 
will return to her home in Michigan in 
August, where she will lecture during the 
month for the W. C. T. U. 

One hundred and sixteen young men 
and women graduated from the Cleve- 
land (O.) High School last week. Among 
them was ason of Charles K. and Sarah 
K. Bolton. The valedictorian was Miss 
Luella M. Follansbee. 

Miss Rilla M. Norton, a cousin of 
Frances E. Willard, read her graduating 
essay at the recent closing exercises of 
Miss Gilman’s School in Rutland Square. 
The essay bore the significant title, ‘The 
World Moves, and with it Woman.” 

Madame Clara Brinkenhoft, the well- 
known singer and teacher of vocal music, 
has been in Boston during the past week 
attending the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Music Teachers’ Association, which 
convened for the first time in this city. 

We call attention to the advertisement 
of Mrs. ‘Thompson, 41 Charles Street, East 
Cambridge, who re-seats cane-bottom 
chairs and repairs all kinds of rattan fur- 
niture. She is a first-class workman in 
her line, and has a sick husband and fami- 
ly depending upon her. Orders solicited. 

Mrs. Livermore delivered the address 
before the alumni of the Westfield, Mass., 
Normal School, whose ‘Triennial Reunion 
was held in that town on Tuesday, June 
29. On the evening of Wednesday she 
made an address, on their invitation, be- 
fore the Knights of Labor, who held a 
public meeting in the Town Hall at Mel- 
rose. 

James W. Clarke, one of the editors of 
the Des Moines Spectator, is in this city 
superintending the publication of a book 
of his own songs by D. Lothrop & Co. 
The songs are full of kindly sympathies, 
and cover a wide field of interest. They 
will no doubt find a weleome in thousands 
of homes where they will go to lift up and 
to make better. 

Canada is threatened with a Contagious 
Diseases Act, disguised in the form of a 
health bill, which proposes to give un- 
limited and dangerous power to a Central 
Board of Physicians for the prevention of 
certain contagious diseases, and also ‘tof 
any other disease dangerous to the public 
health.” In a late number of the Montreal 
Witness, D. A. Watt, Esq., in an incisive 
letter, calls public attention to the danger. 


A lady bought a paper on a horse-car 
going down Cornhill recently, and gave 
the lad five cents in payment. He started 
offas if to change it and did not return. 
Several days after, the same lady, getting 
off the car at the same place, was accosted 
by a bare-footed and honest-faced boy in 
these words: **Missus, missus, here’s your 
cbange. Iran as fast as I could, but the 
ear had gone.” And he insisted on re- 
turning it to her. 

The Providence, R. I., Woman’s Club 
numbers about 140 members ; it was organ- 
ized by the late Elizabeth K. Churchill, in 
whose memory it has voted to establish a 
scholarship for girls in some college to 
which girls are admitted on an equal foot- 
ing witb boys. It meets fortnightly for 
papers, lectures, teas, etc. During last 
winter several papers were contributed by 
members, illustrative of various periods in 
the history of French literature. 


A few weeks ago, in the city of Atlanta, 
Mr. W. E. DeLoach died while yet a young 
man, full of piety and promise for the fu- 
ture. Perhaps the best thing said of him, 
by way of eulogy (and much was spoken 
in high praise of his many virtues), was 
the statement that he was not afraid to go 
into the kitchen and help his mother and 
sister, and in many ways render such ser- 
vice to them as only a mother can fully 
appreciate.— Southern Cultivator and Dixie 
Farmer. 

‘The Dorchester Art and Grammar School 
gave a charming reception to their friends 
during three days of last week. ‘I'he ex- 
hibition in oil and crayon consisted of some 
fifty pieces rendered by Miss L. Frances 
Babcock and her pupils of the school. The 
marked feature of Mrs. Bisbee’s school is 
enthusiasm, doubtless the offspring of a 
persistent and loving energy in all who 
guide the school. We understand that in 
the future, boarding pupils may register 
for instruction. 

That women are equal to men in educa- 
tional attainments, if allowed an opportu- 
nity, was satisfactorily evidenced at the 
commencement exercises at the State Nor- 
mal School in this city to-day. All of the 
graduates, forty-seven in number, were fe- 
males, and it is questionable if an equal 
number of men could have carried off the 
honors with more elegance and ease. ‘The 
graduation was in striking contrast with 
those of years ago, when literary institu- 


tions and colleges allowed only the sterner - 


sex to grapple with the higher mathemat- 
ics and abstruse sciences. ‘Truly the world 
moves, and particularly so in channels that 
give women equal opportunities with men! 
—Salem (Mass.) Evening Telegram. 
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An English fashion writer, commenting 
on dress in novels, notes that male writers 
err when they mention dress atall, by fall- 
ing into excess of detail, so that their hero- 
ines are old-fashioned in a few years. She 
might also have said that they invariably 
insert something incongruous among their 
details, simply because they feel that, as 
the greater includes the less, everything 
possible to the feeble feminine intelligence 


| must be clearly revealed to them, and so 


they trim muslin with sable without a 


| thought of incongruity.— Transcript. 





Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, the London 
poet, is visiting her friend **Vernon Lee” 
(Miss Paget) in Florence, and describes 
herself as ‘in a domed and frescoed cham- 
ber, which, with all its green jalousies 
closed against the burning sun, has a clear, 
delicate, green light as of a cave under the 
sea. Would that it were as cool!” ex- 
claims Miss Robinson. ‘But under the 
sea we should not have these bundles of 
stocks and roses, these jars of white May 
lilies, these branches of syringa and acacia, 
exhaling a faint, sleepy perfume in the 
heated noonday air.” 

Summer comes this year to New Eng- 
land with July. ‘The heat admonishes us 
to seek recreation and repose. In another 
column are announced a few delightful 
places among the mountains and by the 
sea. For those who seek the hills we 
recommend the Windsor Hotel among the 
Adirondacks, Mount Meenagha on the 
Shawangunk range, or the Dutcher House, 
at Pawling. Van Loan’s Catskill Moun- 
tain Guide gives maps and illustrations. 
Those who delight in cool sea breezes will 
enjoy the Ocean House at Newport, or the 
Ottawa House at Cushing Island. 

Once more, their full proportion of the 
distinctions offered by the Provincial Uni- 
versity have been won by the young wom- 
en who are taking the arts course in that 
institution. One of them, who takes her 
B. A. this year, wins the highest place in 
the modern language department, and an- 
other secures the same distinction in the 
second year. while a number of first and 
second class honors in various subjects 
have been gained by others. So far as the 
class list indicates anything, it tends to 
show that women are quite equal to men 
in their capacity to grapple with the sub. 
jects of a university course.—Canada Citi- 
zen. 

Rey. Louis A. Banks delivered his lec- 
ture on ‘The Columbia River andits Neigh- 
bors,” in the Bromfield Street M. E. 
Church, Tuesday, June 29. It was a very 
fine word-picture of the magnificent scen- 
ery of Washington Territory, Idaho, and 
Oregon, and closed with a grand tribute 
to that Territory which stands almost 
alone in making men and women equal 
before the law. ‘This comes with an add- 
ed force from Mr. Banks, as he was born 
in Washington Territory and has only left 
it this year. He has settled at Eggleston 
Square, and will make engagements with 
any suffrage clubs or leagues during the 
coming season to lecture for them. Write 
to him early that engagements may be 
met by him with the greatest convenience 
to himself. 

The last regular meeting of the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association 
aside from the midsummer open-air ses- 
sion, was held on the evening of June 22, 
in the parlors of the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago. The topic of the evening was 
“Truth in Journalism.” Letters were 
read from Martha Howe Davidson, of New 
York; Mrs. T. O. Smith, of the New 
Orleans Daily States; Mrs. Marian H. 
McBride, of the Boston Post; and Mrs. 
Julia Mills Dunn, of Moline, Ill. All co- 
incided in the belief that truth was a neces- 
sary attribute of reputable journalism, and 
that truth was possible even for the daily 
journalist. [n the discussion that fol- 
lowed the presentation of the papers, Dr. 
Alice B. Stockham, Miss Leila J. Robin- 
son, Dr. John Holmes Smith, Mrs. An- 
toinette V. Wakeman, and Miss Mary 
Allen West took part. The society ad- 
journed to meet again in August at Lake 
Bluff. 

A curious story comes from Moscow. A 
clever and beautiful girl had an immense 
fortune left her, to be paid into her hands 
on the occasion of her marriage. Her 
friends tried to oblige her to marry a man 
whom she could not endure, and she had 
no money to take herself out of reach of 
his attentions. So she sent for an old beg- 
garman, to whom she had occasionally 
given a few cents, and offered him 300 
roubles if he would stand up for the mar- 
riage ceremony with her and straightway 
leave the town and never let her hear from 
him again till news should be sent of his 
death. He consented very cheerfully, and 
the marriage took place, all the beggars of 
Moscow coming to see the strange pair 
wedded. In a few years the girl, who is 
only twenty-two now, will doubtless be 
legally a widow, with the right to give her 
hand to the obscure lover for whose sake 
she went through the extraordinary cere- 
mony. In the meantime she is rich and 
free from suitors.—Record. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have scquir- 
dis wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, an 
€ntire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust ander full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 
jar ticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow 

ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman's 


| 


the 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alec 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & OO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN's JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

Duties OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MORAL EDUCATION IN 
Sex, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

SuHorr STUDIES OF AMERICAN 
THORS, by 'T. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE Air, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 


AU- 


For one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. ‘This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four Feet, Fins AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 


RELATION TO | 


| 


: . | mer employment; 
The leisure of the summer will give to 


Tue Special Advertisement for Agents applies 
to a profitable business and a good healthy sum- 
a good opportunity for the 
unemployed. 


“THAT TIRED FEELING” from which you suf- 
fer so much, particularly in the morning, is 


| entirely thrown off by Hood's Sarsapariila. 


| 


‘ . . | 
seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the | 


following: 


THe WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. ‘This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and thé book is of great value’to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 


SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
Wire, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of witand humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by 'T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


THE OCEAN HOUSE 


NEWPORT. 


Building improved and newly furnished. The 
cuisine an acknowledged feature. For terms address 
J. G@. WEAVER & SON, Newport, R. L., 
or J.G. WEAVER, Jr., & CO., 

Everett House, New York, N. Y. 


OTTAWA HOUSE, 
CUSHING ISLAND, PORTLAND, ME. 


This well-known and favorite hotel is now open. It 
is situated on a beautiful island, where the facilities 
for bathing, boating and fishing are unsurpassed. 
Extensive ocean and landscape views, the most desir- 
able seaside resort on the whole coast. The ample 
lawns and groves make it especially popular for fam- 
ilies with children. First-class table and service. 

M. 8S. GIBSON, Proprietor. . 


VAN LOAN’S 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN GUIDE, 


With maps and 100 illustrations; describes 112 of the 
best hotels and boarding-houses amoung them. Mailed 
on receipt of 40 cents. 
WALTON VAN LOAN, 
Catskill, N. ¥. 


DUTCHER HOUSE, 


PAWLING, DUCHESS COUNTY, N. Y. 
NOW OPEN. 
Elegantly furnished. Table unsurpassed. All 


modern improvements. Excellent orchestra. Terms 
reasonable. Send for circular. 


W. H. BURROUGHS, Proprietor. 








ADIRONDACKS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


SCHROON LAKE, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


Open June 1 to October 1. Accommodates eighty 
guests. Beautiful walks and drives. Only five min- 
utes’ walk from steamboat landing. Write for circu- 
lars. E. E. HUNTER. 





FOR SALE. 
POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, tine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price, 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H, B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 


The Golden Rule. 


Boston, Mass. 
The Best $2 Religions Weekly in America, 


“The Golden Rule” is one of the best family papers 
of which we have knowledge. Its broad columns and 
good clear type are in harmony with its teachings. 
Carefully edited in every department, it is a treasure- 
house of truth, and deserves a welcome in thousands 
of homes.”"— Woman at Work. 


READ THIS. 


By special arrangement any actual subscriber to 
THE WoMAN’s JouRNAL not now in arrears with 
her subscription, is entitled to Tue Go_pEN RULE 
for one year on the payment of only one dollar, 

The above offer does not apply to any person 
already a subscriber to the GOLDEN huis. 

This offer is /imited, and may be withdrawn at any 
time without notice. 


NOW READ THIS. 


The GoLpEN RULE is a weekly, nonsectarian, re 
ligious family paper, published in Boston, at two dol- 
lars a year, and is rated one of the best of its class, 

No paper in the country can excel the GoLDEN 
Rue in attractiveness and intrinsic value. Jt is the 
Savorite family paper wherever introduced. 

It has something for every member of the family, 
and is always pure, bright, helpful, entertaining, and 
pre-eminently readable. 

Address THE GOLDEN RULE, 3 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Is so Perfectly Harmless as good Music 
In the Family Circle. We take pleasure in offering 


these books to all who believe in making Home an 
attractive place. 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE, 


_ Vocal and Instrumental. A choice collection of 
Songs and Piano pieces. Just the book for the home 
circle. Price in boards, $2; in cloth, $2.50; gilt, $3. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. 


New Collection. Those who desire a book of choice 
vocal duets, in which all voices, viz.: soprano, alto, 
tenor, bass, may have a chance to display each ita 
qualities, in company with another voice, should pro- 
cure this choice new collection. Most of the pieces 
are by the best foreign and American composers, of 
modern date and celebrity. Price in paper, $1; in 
boards, $1.25. Full sheet-music size. 


FOUR-HAND TREASURE. 


A treasure indeed, in a household where there are 
two sisters, or brother and sister who can play on the 
plano. New and capital piano duets. Price $2 in 

oards; $2.50 in cloth. 
Mailed post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to OHN C, HAYNES & CO., ®oston (branch 
house of O, Ditson & Co.), for grand illustroted Cata- 
roan of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. ° 


GLOVES” 
FOR CLASS-DAY, 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received some elegant Gloves for 
Clase-Day. 





THE 


ABER DEEN 


PARLOR SUIT in best im- 
ported Sultan Plush, adapt- 
? ed to modern houses in size 
“ and style, would sell quick- 
8 at $126 in Retail stores. 


PRICE, $95. 


Bargains in Antique Oak, Mahogany and Ch 
Ohamber Sete for Gash. atid nr 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS., Manufacturers, 


569 Washington Street, 
OPP. PRAY’S CARPET STORE. 











MT. MEENAHGA, 


SHAWANGUNK MOUNTAINS, N. Y¥. 
Invites the patronage especially of those who seek 
the comforts and quiet of a summer home. 1,500 feet 
above tide water. 200 acres of mountain land. Ac- 
commodates, with cottages, about 100. Address 
U. E. TERWILLIGER, 
iEllenville, N, ¥, 





Cane Chairs Re-Seated. 


All kinds of Rattan Furniture neatly and thor- 
oughly repaired at residences. Prompt attention 
given to orders left at the Woman's Journal office, or 
addressed to Mrs. THompson, 41 Charles Street, 
East Cambridge. 
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WHEN HOPE IS GONE, 
When all our hopes are gone, 
’Tis well our hands must still keep toiling on 
For others’ sake ; 
For strength to bear is found in duty done, 
And he is blest indeed who learns to make 
The joy of others cure his own heartache. 





~7~eor 


BABY. 





BY MARY THACHER HIGGINSON. 


Dawn lingers silent in the shade of night, 
Till on the gloaming Baby's laughter rings; 
Then smiling Day awakes and open flings 
Her golden doors, to speed the shining flight 
Of restless hours, gay children of the light. 

Each eager playfellow to Baby brings 
Some separate gift—a flitting bird that sings 
With ber; a waving branch of berries bright; 
A heap of rustling leaves; each trifle cheers 
This joyous little life but just begun. 

No weary hours to her bring sighs or tears; 
And when the shadows warn the loitering sun, 
With blossoms in her hands, untouched by fears, 
She softly falls asleep, and day is done. 


+o+- — 


GOOD NIGHT. 


BY CALLIE L. BONNEY. 


The golden gleam of the western sun, 
In a flood of amber light, 

Streamed softly in at the window, where 
It lingered to say “‘Good-night.” 


And slowly, sweetly, the vesper bell 
Rang out in the evening air, 

While floating upward, its music came 
Like the sound of an angel’s prayer. 


Then over the misty clouds of pearl, 
In a glorious wave of light, 

The daylight faded from earth away 
And was lost in the starry night. 


And clearly, softly, the day went home, 
With its record of joy and pain, 

Written in shadow or gleaming light— 
The eternal loss and gain. 


eee —-—— 


AN IMPRESSION. 





BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 





Do you know what the summer says to me— 
The summer with its roses, 

Its daisies in the grasa, 

Its tire that burns the open sea, 

Its splendor that uncloses 

To faint days loth to pass? . . . 


Do you know what the summer says to me— 
The summer with its passion, 

Its sweet, unquiet heart, 

Its twilights full of mystery, 

And lotus-dreams that fashion 

Hopes that break and part? 


It says that men are wise and true, 
And women brave and tender; 
That the warm-bosomed earth 
Asks not any one to sue 

For what it longs to render— 
Song and love and mirth; 


That beauty dwells in earth and skies, 
Deep in our common being— 

Deep as the stars in night; 

That we were given our human eyes 
For some diviner seeing, 


For some diviner light. —Christian Union. 


5+ = 
THE OLD BARN. 


BY JEROME W. TURNER. 








Light gushed in at each shrunken board, 
And blazed in the fragrant bay, 

Where wifely hens their eggs had stored 
In bowls of the new-made hay. 


There went the iris-spattered dove, 
On the croasbeam to and fro, 

Telling the sweetness of ber love . 
To her mate, as white as snow. 


There, through each little knot-hole door, 
Swift swallows burtled past, 

To the bracket-nests the rafters bore 
Glued to their sides, so fast. 


Oft we slept ‘neath the “dishing” roof, 
*Mid the drone songs of the flies, 

Whose time was marked by the horse’s hoof, 
With its worried fall and rise. 


The wasps bung there their pear-like globes, 
And darting forth in space 
At wicked stabs of boyish probes, 
They cleared the sacred place, 
Ob, home of tawny-coated bees, 
And strange things ‘neath the floor, 
‘Could some sweet, summer-laden breeze 
Blow open wide thy door, 
And waft us in—no more to roam— 
Dear John and James and Arne, 
‘We'd ask to get no nearer home— 
Heaven prosper thee, old barn! 
—Detroit Free Press. 


-e*ee — 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE JONES FARM. 


BY SYDNEY HALL. 





It was only a comfortable farm-house of 
the olden time, if we may be allowed to 
call one hundred years ago ‘“‘olden time.” 
It was certainly not one of those old cas- 
tles in disguise that are still found in some 
of the favored portions of New England, 
built by some of the banished aristocracy 
of the old world. Its homely low walls, 
with no vestige of decoration, disclaimed 
any such idea, and like other houses of a 
similar character, it was located without 
reference to picturesqueness or beauty of 
surroundings, but only with reference to 
the contiguity of a good spring. 

It would have been of no use to search 
old archives or the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant for testimony as to the antece- 
dents of the Jones family; even Smith or 
Johnson would have afforded a better 
clew to the possible past. This old house 
had evidently no connection with any of 
the Endicotts, Otis’s, Clarkes, Codding- 
tons, or other New England worthies. 
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It was comfortable, in the sense of com- 
fort fifty years or more since. ‘There were 
neither balconies nor verandas. There 
was a small front “stoop,” but no bay- 
windows or conservatories. There were 
very wide fireplaces and very narrow 
rooms. ‘The old house, with its heavy low 
beams, had originally been two rooms, but 
had been extended in the rear with several 
small bedrooms in accordance with the 
growing demands of more refined civiliza- 
tion as well as larger families. In this, as 
in many another New England house, oc- 
cupied by the very best people, not, per- 
haps, in birth, but in civil and moral train- 
ing, there were, for many years, very small 
facilities for enjoying the now common 
luxury of privacy in lodging-rooms. It is 
easy to see that this must necessarily have 
been the case in a new and poor country, 
though those times are measurably in the 
distance at the beginning of our little nar- 
rative. 

At this time, the place is the property 

of Stephen Jones, a strong young man 
with iron nerves and a will to match, and 
withal possessed of sufficient personal at- 
tractions to make it a matter of no sur- 
prise that he should have won for his 
wife the pretty and gentle Araminta Wil- 
son. If there was no evidence that the 
progenitors of our young farmer fled to 
this country to gain freedom of conscience, 
there was much to prove that they came 
to “‘get a living,” and also that Stephen 
was no unworthy successor of such a par- 
entage. With the modest sum that came 
to him from his wife’s father, eked out 
with a mortgage of moderate dimensions, 
1e was putting his iron will into the rough 
land. It made little difference to Stephen 
about the Queen Anne craze or the march 
of mind; even the discovery of the North 
Pole was of little importance so long as he 
realized a steady increase in the returns 
from his farm. Liberality—Stephen was 
a very liberal man. ‘‘Nothing was ever 
gained by stinginess to a friend,” and 
‘Nothing is lost that a friend gets,’ were 
his favorite texts, and he lived religiously 
up to them. In his fruitful fields, one 
saw that fertilizers were administered 
with a liberal hand, and his immense ani- 
mals testified that such remunerative 
friends brought a large interest. 

The small mortgage would have been 
cancelled at an early date but for the fact 
that, in order to conduct farming upon the 
scale marked out by Stephen’s ambition, 
not only were extensive barns and sheds 
necessary, but it was quite atax upon a 
moderate establishment to keep up with 
improvements in machinery of every sort 
available in the cultivation of the soil. A 
mowing-machine was soon followed by a 
reaper and threshing-machine, and root- 
cutters of various kinds followed each 
other in quick succes-ion, each of them 
warranted to “pay for itself in a little 
while.” This state of things made a truism 
of the oft-repeated assertion of Stephen's 
voluble mother, that ‘‘there wasn't a stingy 
hair in Stephen’s head.” 

Araminta, the gentle wife of the ambi- 
tious farmer, seconded the efforts of her 
husband with all her might, but, as it hap- 
pened that her physical strength was en- 
tirely different from that of her husband, 
by the time of the arrival of her third 
child she began to feel rather serious 
when she looked towards the future and 
saw herself continuing to fill the place of 
nurse, mother, cook, and washerwoman, 
not to mention seamstress. This was 
what she had done and was expected to 
do. The household arrangements were as 
simple, both in cooking and clothing, as 
was consistent with comfort; but the de- 
mands were many and imperative. The 
children needed many and often-reno- 
vated gai ments, which the mother’s hands 
not only made, but washed and mended. 

“Stephen,” said Araminta, one evening, 
it being the close of a long, enervating 
spring day, “I have had a call to-day 
from Mrs. Lapham, and she tells me they 
have a washing-machine, and they like it 
ever so much. It is a great saving of 
strength.” 

“Ah,” said Stephen, with only half- 
awakened interest, ‘what did it cost?” 

“Well, as their family is large, they 
have the very largest, and it cost ten dol- 
lars,’’ said Minty. 

“Yes,” said Stephen, with one of his 
rare smiles, and his most convincing tone. 
“We'll see about this, Minty; but you 
must see that there is no money in it.” 

“T thought it was your way always to 
have the best machines,” said the rather 
crest-fallen Minta. 

‘Yes, mother, when it is to make money 
with; but don’t you see, this is all money 
out; and the ten dollars paid out is not 
only lessening the earnings of the place, 
but it is an inroad upon the capital. 
You know all about this as well as I do.” 

Minta cast a glance at the cradle, but 
made no farther comment. Indeed, she 
felt too tired and sleepy for argument. 
She had just settled the two elder boys in 
their trundle-bed, her short good night 
stories having had a more somnolent effect 
upon herself than upon the little fellows 





whom she had just hurried through with 
their brief ‘‘Now I lay me down,” and 
had left in the very middle of one of their 
daily and nightly disputes, the settlement 
of which would decide whether Johnny 
or Jakey loved ‘*Mumty” best. 

Stephen followed Minta’s glance at the 
cradle, and understood it well enough to 
take the low chair beside the cradle and 
gently jog it with his great foot, while he 
manfully puffed at his old pipe. Minta 
washed her tea things, and took advan- 
tage of her husband’s nominal attention to 
Number Three to step outside the kitchen 
door to rinse and turn up to dry the milk- 
pails that baby’s imperative demands had 
prevented her doing sooner. When she 
returned to the kitchen, the sudden tran- 
sition from the pure, sweet, out-of-door air, 
all laden as it was, not only with the per- 
fume of the lilacs and May roses, but with 
the sweet, low, love-burthened voices of 
spring birds, to the murkiness and dusk 
of the kitchen, thick with the smoke of 
her husband's pipe, made her cough and 
ejaculate, **O, hubby, I do not like this, 
and I do not believe baby likes it.” 

“‘Pshaw, mamma, you know very well 
that the other boys like it, and as for your 
cough, that is nothing new.” 

‘It is none the more welcome for being 
an old acquaintance; and as for baby, he 
has not been in the world so long as John 
and Jakey, and I hope he will not stay 
here long enough to love tobacco-smoke.” 

**Do you mean,” said Stephen, in a teas- 
ing tone, **to wish his visit may be a short 
one?” 

‘You know perfectly well what [ mean, 
and I consider it ever so much worse than 
to drag on without a washing-machine, to 
be obliged to breathe this air. Just put 
your head out of that door for a moment, 
and note the difference.” 

A few days after this conversation, Mrs. 
Jones received a call from a friend and dis- 
tant relative who filled the important post 
(important in this retired place) of dress- 
maker to a limited number of favored indi- 
viduals. These looked forward for weeks to 
a visit from Sophie, with mixed emotions, 
thinking rather more of social pleasure 
than even of getting necessary work done, 
and well done. Minta was too proud to 
be entirely candid, even with this dear and 
intimate friend; and Sophie was not quite 
aware of the very limited supply with 
which she felt obliged to seem content. 

“I have stopped in,” said Sophie Spen- 
cer, ‘on my way to Cousin Ruth's, to tell 
you that I can come here a few days next 
week, if you can possibly get to town this 
week and get your material; and I wish 
also to give you a list of what will be neec- 
essary to make up your summer silk. 
Here it is, and be sure not to forget, for it 
is such a hindrance not to have things 
ready to work with.” 

**Well, Sophie, I have not quite decided 
about that silk dress. I think if L get 
some silk and have new sleeves put in my 
old black silk, it will do.” 

‘*Minta, my dear, you must do no such 
thing. That silk is as old as these hills, 
and not half as handsome. Why, it is 
truly worn out.” 

**But, Sophie, this little fellow will keep 
me even from church this summer. I will 
see; [ may get something new, but it is 
nearly certain that it will not be a silk.” 

The evening after this conversation, 
Stephen informed his wife that he was 
greatly inconvenienced for barn room, 
also that he had about concluded a bar- 
gain, and a pretty good one, he thought. 
with Benny Burton, to build one during 
the coming summer. ‘‘It is true it will 
cost a pretty penny, but we must have it; 
so we shall all of us have to draw in our 
horns, and not spend a dollar more than 
we can help. I shall be obliged to drive 
into town to-morrow to engage the lum- 
ber of Pine & Co.; so, chickee, we'll have 
breakfast an hour earlier than usual, so 
that I can get a good start.” 

“Yes, Stephen, I'll try; and, as good 
luck will have it, I shall be able to go with 
you. Sophie's sister Ann is coming here 
to spend the day, and I am sure she will 
take care of the children for me. Both 
John and Jakie will at any time leave the 
most fascinating mischief to listen to 
Cousin Ann’s stories, and as she always 
wins the favor of babies, I shall feel quite 
easy to leave even dear little Number 
Three with her.” 

“All right,” said Stephen, ‘but why do 
you wish to go just now?” 

“*T have a little shopping that must be 
done. The children are nearly without de- 
cent things to wear. And, Stephen,” said 
she, in a low, hesitating voice, ‘I intended 
—I thought—at least, I hoped to be able to 
get the dress for myself that we have been 
talking of so long—don’t- you remember? 
ever since before Jakey was born.” 

“What,” said Stephen with wide-open 
grey eyes, ‘‘a new barn and a new dress, 
at the same time! Why, we shall be 
obliged to establish sumptuary laws. Have 
you received a legacy, wifey? Had you 
not better think twice before you decide 
upon your shopping expedition to-mor- 
row?” 





The result of all this was that she went, 
but with a growing sense of injustice, and 
was too hurt to insist, even if that could 
have been of any use, upon more than the 
paltry pittance that was grudgingly doled 
out to her, which enabled her to purchase 
a few necessary garments for her boys, 
and some very cheap material for herself, 
which called forth the most lively animad- 
versions of Sophie Spencer. Sophie pro- 
nounced it a very mistaken economy to 
buy a thing that was no credit toanybody, 
maker or wearer; that would not even 
keep its shape, let alone its color. She de- 
clared also that it was a burning shame for 
Stephen Jones to allow his wife to work 
as she did; there was no sense in it, any- 
how; and when Minta came to the end of 
her strength he would be sorry; at least, 
she hoped he would. But Sophie was 
very careful not to give expression to 
these strong fears and entire disapproba- 
tion of her husband within hearing of his 
wife. ‘Though strongly tempted, she re- 
frained from remarks. 

Not long after this, Sophie met by ap- 
pointment some of the women of the place 
upon a half-social, half-eleemosynary visit 
to Mrs. Howe, their rather helpless and 
solitary old neighbor, whose * Maine 
woods” large family of sons and daugh- 
ters were scattered as widely as these 
United States will permit, and that is— 
well, not quite beyond measure, but in most 
such eases, entirely beyond the probabil- 
ity of the different members of such a 
family ever deciding to be of one mind 
long enough for all to meet again this side 
of the shining shore. Sophie remarked to 
the friends who, with her, were plying 
their busy needles with a celerity equalled 
only by their tongues, ‘‘It does beat every 
thing how Araminta Jones does humor 
her husband. [never saw the beat. [am 
sure he must be at the bottom of it that 
she wears her dresses forever, though she 
does look like a lady, in spite of it; and 
then to work as she does, doing her own 
work, with all those children to care for! 
It will be the death of Minty some time, 
poor girl! With all those fields and barns, 
it is quite evident to me that she is not 
only worked to death, but that she has not 
even the egg-money to use, though wild 
horses wouldn't force her to say so, or own 
anything that counted against that great 
handsome husband ¢f hers.” 

**Law suz,”’ whined Mrs. Howe, ‘I used 
ter do my own work, and take care of twice 
as many children, and two on ’em were 
twins too.” 

‘*Well, Mrs. Howe, you are not a very 
favorable illustration of the healthiness of 
such a course, and I faney Stephen Jones 
would hardly be content with the pork and 
beans, the mush and milk, that your folks 
enjoyed. He likes a much greater variety 
of food than your people demanded in 
those days, away off among those big trees 
down in Maine.” 

Not only had barns been built, but sev- 
eral fields had been added to the farm. 
That golden hour, the cancelling of the 
mortgage, so longed for as a herald of 
some remitting of the severest economies, 
had long since passed, without much no- 
tice or comment on the part of either wife 
or husband. 

Minta had given up her earnest but 
half-playful discussions with her husband 
about money matters, and now never ex- 
pected to use her own judgment or taste, 
and certainly not her own money, for she 
had none. She possessed nothing. She 
used whatever money she could coax, wor- 
ry or bully her husband out of. This was 


fearfully humiliating, but she became 
somewhat hardened. What else could she 
do? 


Months followed months. The flourish- 
ishing condition of the Jones farm was a 
well established fact, to be seen of all men. 
Little Number Three grew apace and flour- 
ished visibly, in spite of his daily and 
nightly baths of tobacco-smoke. ‘The two 
embodiments of mischief, John and Jacob, 
had attained respectively the ages of eight 
and six, without having been the parties 
in more than one runaway scene, and had 
from various unexpected interventions es- 
caped drowning thus far on their pilgrim- 
age. 

Life and circumstances were not quite 
so favorable to the mother. Her stock of 
strength was not equal to the extravagant 
drain upon it. During the erection of the 
several barns, sheds, ete , that it was found 
absolutely necessary to have, there were, 
of course, additional people in the house to 
be cooked for, and Mr. Jones took great 
pride in the dainty cookery of his wife. 
He was eminently no exception to the com- 
mon old adage about *‘the way to a man’s 
heart.” And, as if this were not enough 
to crush the almost martyr mother, the 
advent of another claimant for her ser- 
vices was approaching. That period should 
have been ove of wondrous happiness, this 
experience “‘sacred, divine, and strange,” 
a period when to the mother belongs the 
service of loving hands and hearts; instead 
of which this overtaxed mother is filled 
with anxieties, and the delicate woman, 
who had for years been taxed to the very 





verge of her utmost strength, not only be. 
gan to fail, but was evidently about ex. 
hausted. 

“I do declare,” said Mrs. Lapham, “| 
never did see anybody fail so fast as Mrs, 
Jones does, and Miss Spencer says she goes 
on fixing and planning about them chi}. 
dren and their clothes, as if she was set. 
ting out on a journey.” 

The advice of a physician was at length 
sought, and being a man of common hon- 
esty as well as common-sense, he pre. 
scribed and insisted upon positive rest, 
But nature had been too fearfully over. 
taxed, and there followed failing rather 
than increasing strength. A young gir| 
had been engaged to take the heaviest of 
the housework, and the services of Sophie 
were secured to carry out the modest plang 
of the anxious mother about her children’s 
clothes for the winter. 

“Stephen, if the day prove fine, I would 
like to be taken into town to-morrow.” 

“What! Why in the world, Minty? 

‘Why, [ must make some arrangements 
about preparing the boys for the winter, 
If anything happens, I wish to leave them 
as comfortable as possible.” 

“Anything happens! Pray, Minty, do 
not be so childish; you are not generally 
so nervous. You must not give way to 
fancies. But,” looking into her pale, 
troubled face, ‘you shall go to town to- 
morrow if you like,” with the nearest ap- 
proach to tenderness that his wife had 
heard in years. 

They went, but the fatigue and worry of 
accommodating her purchases to the small 
sum at her service prevented the accom- 
plishment of her very moderate plans, 
Stephen’s unwonted tenderness had not en- 
tirely disappeared, but he informed her 
that he should be obliged to build a ten- 
ant-house, and would need every dollar 
they could spare. 

‘Have not your crops been larger even 
than you expected?” said Minta, with the 
small red spot deepening on her thin cheek, 

Yes,” said Stephen, **but I have had 
some use for funds that you do not know 
of, and my family is becoming so expen- 
sive, I hardly know which way to turn.” 

“Well,” said Minta, ‘you know best, 
but’'— here she was taken with an unusual- 
ly hard fit of coughing, and pointed dep- 
recatingly to her husband’s cigar, which 
he had continued to puff away upon since 
entering their small low-ceiled _ sitting- 
room. 

‘Dear me, is it my cigar? Why, this is 
a prime ten-center. I thought it was the 
old pipe that was such a mighty offender.” 

‘And do you mean, Stephen Jones, that 
cigars cost ten cents apiece?” 

‘Yes, good ones; why not?” 

“Oh, nothing; only [ took a long walk 
the last time I was in the city, because I 
did not have ten cents.” 

‘Why, in heaven's name, did you not’ 
ask me for a quarter more? I'd have given 
it to you,” said Stephen, sulkily. 

“Yes,” said the wife, ‘that is just the 
point. I did not want, I never want, gifts; 
but I would like to have something of my 
own. Ido not enjoy begging; and what 
you did give me, as you say, was handed 
me with so much reluctance that—so help 
me, had it not been for my children, for 
our children, [ would have gone to a law- 
yer or ajustice and recorded a solemn prom- 
ise that I would never again touch a cent 
of my husband’s money until in some way 
or other it might become mine. I tremble 
and feel choked with indignation when, by 
experiences like this, [ realize that I am a 
cipher on the wrong side of a figure.” 

Mr. Jones seemed dazed and even pained 
by this unheard-of outbreak of the quiet, 
ladylike Minta; but he set it all down to 
the fact that she was not well, was ‘‘ner- 
vous” (whatever people mean by the 
much-used and poorly understood word). 
He was partly right and partly wrong. 
This was a more normal condition than 
that which his wife had bcen in for the 
past ten years, viz.: giving the whole of 
her youthful strength of budy, mind, 
spirit, and love to swell the amount of his 
property. 

The falling away of the earthly and 
physical strength had so sharpened her 
senses in another direction, that this late 
awakening, previous to leaving this world, 
revealed to her that instead of having erred 
through selfishness, she had gone to the 
other extreme. She had actually sinned in 
passing these years in obliterating herself, 
perhaps ostensibly, as she thought at the 
time, for the benefit of her husband and 
children, but as she now clearly saw, it had 
only served to increase her husband's prop- 
erty, and it was burned into her very soul 
that this was not the result that she had 
intended to accept. Under the gentle, sub- 
missive demeanor of this hard-worked, 
worn-out mother was a fund of common- 
sense that had never been called upon for 
her own defence; but the welfare of her 
children opened her eyes, and it was 4 
mistake on the part of her astonished hus- 
band to suppose that it would all pass 
over and Minta ‘tcome to herself’ when 
she got well. This state of things, how- 
ever, was never to be. In the sense in 
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which her husband spoke, she never got 
well. ’ 

The time arrived when, after many 
pours of fluttering between life and death, 
a daughter’s arrival was announced, but 
the child seemed literally to have taken 
the life of the mother. The state of semi- 
consciousness suggested to the old nurse 
the idea of appealing to her mother-love, 
aud she said, **Dear Mrs. Jones, isn’t it 
lovely for your boys to have a little sister 
to love and to take care of?" This appeal 
was successful. She asked for her hus- 
band, and when he came in she said: 

“Now, husband, you know how I have 
worked, but you do not know how nearly 
[am done,—yes, I am quite done, with one 
exception. I want you to bring Squire 
Lawson here at once.” 

**Minta, dear, do you mean”— 

“It is too late for me to say what I do 
pot mean, even if I ever had the habit of 
dving so. Do send for my friend Squire 
Lawson.” 


The squire soon came, and Minta, with | 
unnatural brightness in her sunken eyes, | 
| oration. 

dear | 


said : 

“Squire Lawson, you were my 
father’s friend and executor. You know 
the sum that | inherited from him, you 
know also that it was put iuto this farm; 
but you do not quite know how entirely I 
was likewise put into this farm, body, 
soul, and spirit. I never fully realized that 
| was not working for myself and my chil- 
dren until within the past year, and even 
then not fully, until this woman-child 
was placed on my bosom; and now, I 
recognize that there is something I may 
do to lessen, even in one instance, the in- 
justice so generally meted out to woman. 
I feel that my own hours are numbered, 
and as I cannot—as would be the duty and 
privilege of a dying father—make a will 
such as I choose for the protection and 
benefis of my children, instead of this, L 
propose to have my husband make a will 
in accordance with my views of justice, 
and in the interest of my children. In 
view of my father’s money, and my own 
labor for twelve years, I claim the right 
to dictate for at least half of the present 
property. Now, prepare a form for half 
the present property of Stephen Jones: ‘In 
view of the advantage of sex which the 
three elder children have, with one-half 
of the estate, and the probability of its 
increase through their own and their fa- 
ther’s eflorts, they will certainty be well 


provided for, while this little mite of fe- | 


male humanity will be at the mercy 
of the world and its unjust laws. Now, 
Stephen, my husband, and father of my 
darling children, | want you to have your 
will made out, giving, not at your death, 
but through the rest of your life, the re- 
ceipts of half this place to my daughter 
and yours. I claim itas a right,—not as a 
legal one, of course, but a right. Do this 
not from compunction, not for the opin- 
ion of the world, but because, Stephen 
Jones, you know in the bottom of your 
heart, it is right. For once let a wife make 
her will by seeing that her husband makes 
ajust one.” Draw this up, Squire Lawson, 
as strong as words will make it. I know 
too well that it may be changed; but I 
know also that I can trust my husband's 
promise to carry it out. Do not wives 
often give property in trust while they 


live? and can I not trust that a father will | 


be true to the property interests of his 
own daughter? Now, Stephen, promise 


me to carry out my plan; to allow Sophie | 


Spencer to take entire charge of our girl, 


and you are to be father and mother both | 


tv our boys.” And Stephen promised. 

Araminta’s wishes were almost literally 
carried out, and in less than a week the 
grassy sods were fitted neatly above her 
resting-place. 

Contrary to the prophecies of friends 
and relatives, a year passed without far- 
ther changes in the Jones household. At 
the end of this time Sophie Spencer, with 
her young charge, sought the mild air of 
Florida. After an absence of a year, she 
returned, more than satisfied with the ben- 
eticial effects of the climate upon her little 
Araminta 

Upon her return, Miss Spencer was not 

reatly surprised to see a mansion of good- 
y proportions perched upon the most ele- 
vated portion of the Jones farm, and look- 
ing as if one of the most showy 
ban villas had walked out for a mouthful of 
coyntry air. Of the new mistress of this 
mansion, she heard conflicting reports, but 


her power was evident in this building, | 
Which seemed not quite a Queen Anne | 


house, and not much unlike a modernized 
Chinese pagoda. 





eee 


A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 


‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,” in her latest book, 
“Sweet Cicely,” has some very shrewd 
things to say upon various subjects. Con- 
cerning the ‘‘experiment” of giving the 
ballot to women who desire it in order to 
protect their homes, Josiah remarks : 


“It would be a dangerous experiment, 
Cicely. It seems to me suthin’?’ unwoman- 
ly, suthin agin nater. It’s turnin’ the laws 
of nater right round. It’s perilous to the 
domestic nater of wimmin.” 


To which his wife replies: 

“Don’t you remember, Josiah Allen, 
Ow you worried about them hens that we 
carried to the fair? ‘They were so handsum 
and such good layers that I really wanted 
the inflooence of them hens to spread 
abroad. But you worried awful. You 
was afraid that carrying the hens into the 
turmoil of public life would have a ten- 
dency to keep ’em from wantin’ to make 
hests and hatch chickens. But it didn’t. 
Good land, one of ‘em made a nest right 





there in the coop at the fair, with a crowd | 
| to any who desire it, this recipe, in German 


a-shoutin’ round ’em, and laid two eggs. 
You can’t break up natur’s laws, they are 
laid too deep and strong for any hammer 
we can get holt of totouch ’em. All the 
nations and empires of the world can’t 
Move ’em round a notch. 

“A true woman’s deepest love and de- 
Sire are for her home and her loved ones, 
and planted right in by the side of these 
two loves of hern is a deathless instinct 





| Women under the Law.” 


of subur- | 
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and desire to protect and save them from 
danger. Good land! I never heard an 
old hen called out of her spear or unhenly 
because she would fly out at a hawk and 
cackle loud and cluck and try to lead her 
chickens off into safety. And while the 
rooster is steppin’ high,and struttin® round, 
and lookin’ injured, it is the old hen that 
saves the chickens, nine times out of ten.” 


———_—_*oo- 


MISS LOUD ON DECORATION DAY. 


It marks an epoch when a woman is in- 
vited to be the speaker on Decoration Day 
and is greeted with enthusiasm. Miss 
Huldah B. Loud’s fine address before the 
G. A. R. of Rockland, of which we made 
favorable mention on the 12th inst., still 
continues to receive approving comment in 
many directions. Hon John D. Long has 


| written a letter to Miss Loud, recognizing 


a similarity between her address and his 
own, and commenting favorably upon her 
George H. Hunt, of Rockland, a 
man prominent in the G. A. R. and in poli- 
tics, writes of the effort as a very remarka- 
ble one, ‘far beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of her friends.” Ie says: 
“It held the mind with its thought, 
charmed the senses with its grace, and 
dimmed eyes unused to weep, with its 
womanly tenderness.” He was especially 
pleased with her tribute to the memory of 
Rey. H. D. Walker, as “in keeping with 
the day and its services, graceful with the 


| kinship of humanity, and offered, like a 


garland of roses, in honor of a life well 
spent. The story of Sir Philip Sidney 
denying himself the cup of water for the 
sake of a wounded soldier, though related 
in the simplest language, became intensely 
dramatic, when applied by Miss Loud to 
illustrate Foster bidding his younger 
brother leave him to die alone, for the 
sake of others; and Poole, lying terribly 
wounded from six o’clock in the morning 
till late in the evening, yet giving his last 
drop of water to a dying Confederate sol- 
dier.”’ 

Miss Loud is, we believe, the only wom- 
an in Massachusetts who has been invited 
to speak on such an occasion, and her suc- 
cess has amply justified the selection. 


H. B. B. 
—— coe --— = 


MARRIED WOMEN UNDER THE LAW. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 9, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the Commencement of the Law De- 
partment of the National University, which 
took place Monday evening at the Nation- 
al Theatre, in this city, Mr. John W. Lang- 
ley, of Ky , was awarded the first prize 
for an essay on the subject ‘*Married 
It is a very ex- 
haustive discussion of the legal rights of 
the wife. The committee which awarded 
the prize pronounced this exposition of the 
relation between the separate property 
rights of the wife, and the unity of domes- 
tic government, very forcible and logical. 

Altogether it is a very able argument in 
favor of woman’s civil emancipation. Af- 
ter a brief review of the statute law of the 
different States upon the subject, he con- 
cludes as follows :— 

‘*T'o the credit of this country be it said, 
she has taken the lead in remedying the 
injustice which the English Common Law 
has done to married women. Our society 
is beginning to recognize that individuality, 
and not sex, is the unit of its organization, 
and that education and integrity, and not 
inheritance, are the essential elements of 
that individuality. Old customs and insti- 
tutions are being undermined by the influ- 
ence of modern thought; and old rules 
and theories, having served their purpose, 
are vanishing with the conditions of society 
which gave them birth. All of this is pav- 
ing the way toa higher civilization and 


| more perfect laws. 


Mr. Langley’s essay will be read with 
much interest and pleasure by the friends 
of woman's rights, as it contains much 
valuable information upon the subject. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


—~-9-o——————— 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been granted to women, 
during the week ending June 15, 1886, as 
follows: 

Susan E. Barney, New York, Napkin- 
ring. 

Martha E. Brown, Erie, Pa., Water- 
proof over-garment. 

Fiorence A. Ellery, Taunton, Mass., 
Garment-supporter. 

Ida H. Westgate, Dress-skirt. 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 


French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Tue HovseKeEPER who has not used Pyle’s 
Pearline should not wait a day longer without 
having it in the house. As an article to make 
washing easy, without injury to the finest fabric, 
it is unequalled. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHO DID IT? 





BY KATE LAWRENCE. 





Who made the butterfly’s delicate wing, 
With its plumage ao rich and gay? 
Who taught the woodlark to soar and sing, 
And her nestlinge to hide away ? 
Who hung the blooms on the apple-trees? 
Who stored the sweets in the nectaries? 
Who made the brooklet to sparkle and dance? 
Who made the bee with her pouch and lance? 
Who made the goldfish to bask in the sun? 
The flowers, the shells, and pebbles, each one? 
And all for love? It was God! 
Who broke the butterfly’s lovely wing, 
And laughed at the ruin wrought? 
Who crushed the bee when she used her sting, 
And the nest of the woodlark sought? 
Who stole ber tender fledglings away, 
And left them to die that summer day ? 
Who dammed up the course of the rippling brook ? 
Who caught the trout on a cruel hook? 
Who stoned the minnows, and thought it fun? 
Who chased the rabbits, poor frightened Bun? 
And all for sport? God's child. 
—Christian Register. 
_— a ad - 


THE STORY OF PUFF. 


Once there was a little chicken named 
Puff. He was round as a ball, soft as silk, 
and yellow as gold. His mother was the 
fat old white hen, so soft and downy that 
she was named Fluff. 

One morning, Mamma Fluff called loud- 
ly to little Puff: ‘Cluck! cluck, cluck, 
look! Come here, come quick! quick! 
eluck, clueck!” And Puffran as fast as his 
short legs could carry him. ‘See here, see 
here! cluck! cluck! cluck! Lots of yel- 
low corn in the dusty road! Run, run, 
quick !” 
with little chicken Puff to the wide road 
in frontof the barnyard. A wagon loaded 
with big ears of corn had trundled by 
early in the day; and from it had dropped 
along the road great handfuls of shining 
grains, more beautiful than gold. Little 
greedy Puff ran into the road. Mamma 
Fluff came too; and, when she had eaten 
her fill, she lay down in the thick white 
dust at the side of the road to have a dust 
bath. How her-legs flew, how her wings 
beat the dust through her feathers! ‘The 
sun shone very warm and bright. ‘The 
dust was warm and comfortable. 
was quietly happy. 
shut her eyes, and soon was fast asleep. 

But her nap was not along one. Witha 
loud cry, she started from her dusty bed, 
shaking the dust about in a great shower. 
**T thought I heard a horse coming,” said 
she to herself. hud! thud! thud! far off 
was the soft sound of a horse’s hoof upon 
the dry loam road. She looked, and saw 
the black Indian pony coming at full gal- 
lop. ‘Cluck! eluck, cluck, cluck!” cried 
she. ‘O Puff, come quick, come quick!” 

But Puff was too busy with the yellow 
grains of corn te hear his mother’s warn- 
ing. Again she called, louder and louder, 
but Puff ate the faster, and the pony came 
nearer and nearer. One step farther, and 
no little Puff would eat any corn more. 
Suddenly Mamma Fluff flew out into the 
road, right up into the black pony’s face. 
He jumped to one side of the road, but 
went on galloping to the village. Puff 
never knew that the black pony had gone 
by. The black pony never knew that there 
was a little yellow chicken on the road just 
where his hoof might kill it. Only Mam- 
ma Fluff knew all about it ; and—she didn’t 
tell!— Treasure Trove. 
oe 


SHE RANG THE BELL. 








Pussy sat on the kitchen window-sill, 
with her eyes half shut, and purred and 
purred. She looked very sleepy, indeed ; 
but she was more sly than sleepy. She 
was an Angora cat and very handsome. 
She had long, silky white fur and fringed 
ears and a bushy tail like a squirrel. She 
often curled it over her back, just as a 
squirrel would. 

Pussy was in the kitchen a great deal, 
and she saw the cook make custards and 
puddings and cake. She wanted some, 
meant to have some. She noticed that 
whenever a certain bell was rung, the cook 
left the kitchen and stayed out several 
minutes. The bell-cord was within her 
reach if she stood up on her hind feet. It 
was not where the cook would see it. 

Pussy slyly pulled the cord with her 
forepaws and rang the bell. The cook 
went to see what was wanted, and pussy 
devoured a custard in great haste. When 
the cook came back she lay in a corner and 
seemed fast asleep. She played this trick 
over and over again. But after awhile 
some one hid and watched while the cook 
was out, and saw pussy ring the bell.— 
Our Little Ones. 


Hon. J. M. McCullough, after using Lactart 
for twelve months, writes thus: “If I had the 
making of the laws governing labor, I would re- 
uire employers to provide Lactart asa daily 
drink for their help, thus improving their mental 
It would prove a good 





and physical powers. 
financial investment. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILES are a sure cure, 0c. 





And off marched Mamma Fluff 


Puff 
So Mamma Fluff 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Colioes, N. Y, 

“I suffered three years from blood poison, 
I took Hood's Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N, Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sursaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


 ] 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


c 100 Doses One Dollar. 
A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


a DIRIGO 
eo COFFEE 
= CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 


By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 
Teaches Possible Painless Preg- 
nancy and Parturition. Treats 
upon Dyspepeis. Neuralgia, 
Constipation, Bilious- 


—— 
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ness, Diseases of Women 
and Children, ete., ete 


», MOST POPULAR 


4 LADIES’ MANUAL. 
“The very best book that 
Woman, ean be put in the hands of a 


girl or woman. 
Cloth, $2.00) Sample 
Forces, 2.755 Pages 
ery best terins to @ Free. 


Supplement to school Physiology. 
FOR GIRLS. Mie ER. SHEPHERD. $1.00. 
This valuable work should be read by every a . 

Dr. W. F. EVANS. $1.50. Complete 

PRIMITIVE instructions in the Philosophy 


MIN D-CURE and practice of the Mind Cure. 
J Book 
cuaien ot HEALTH &:°5 FREE! 
SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., 
'6§ LaSalle Street, Chicago, lilinolge. 


A Book 
forkvery 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN'S 
Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffi Answered, b 
Hea B. Blackwell. _ liad 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
enn” Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


THIS PAPER! :32'sereteeree 
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DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 
COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room, 

FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures........++seeeee0 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula 





thon and im AAVAaNCE.....ccccccccccccccecces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....csssseceesess 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
BERSERIER FeScccccccscecccece socesesoccves 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dn. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass 


DR. LUCY W. TUOE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own peseae benefit. Thorough Massage ‘l'reatments 
are 6 ae as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Su rters 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, cin es, 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 8t., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this ye to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 1. T. TAL »M.OD., 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Twesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clivical advantages unsurpassed. For par. 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop &t., Chicago, lil. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North Oollege Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR.- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SwaRtTumore, Pa. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass, 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full i pepecatery with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston Universtt 
and Newnham Cellege, Cambridge, England, ° 




















RED CLOVER > 


«-LOSSOMS and D. Need- 
bam’s Sons’ Extracts posi- 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 


Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s. BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAR’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D.C. 
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JOSIAH ALLEN'S WIFE. 


Editors Women's Journal : 

At a little evening party a few years 
ago, the question was discussed as to the 
authorship of “Josiah.Allen’s Wife at the 
Centennial,” then just issued. Most of the 
company thought it had been written by a 
woman, that she was a Northerner, and a 
new star in the literary firmament. 

Ihe secret was so well kept that like 
discussions brought no result. Many con- 
tended it was a man who wrote it, and 
that no woman could have written it. In 
fact, so well accredited was this idea that 
it seemed incumbent upon the author to 
acknowledge the authorship, especially as 
several literary impostors had claimed it 
for themselves. ‘Therefore, when ‘Miss 
Richard's Boy” was issued, her publishers 
wished her to allude in the preface to that 
circumstance. 

But at this day everybody knows that 
the nom de plume belongs to Miss Marietta 
Holley, whose home is near Adams, a town 
of about 1,200 inhabitants, in Jeflerson 
County, N. Y. Her home is and always 
has been a little maple-embowered cottage, 
the very one to which her father and moth- 
er came on the afternoon they were mar- 
ried, and in which they always lived until 
they left it for the silent home that awaits 
us all. 

Miss Holley has a great attachment for 
that quiet country place. She is pre-emi- 
nently a “home body,” and was not at the 
Centennial in Samantha’s ‘‘cape, cut tab 
fashion,” nor in any other costume. Her 
tiny cottage nestles under the shadow of a 
hill whose summit commands a view of 
Lake Ontario. In summer it is embowered 
by fragrant creeping plants and vines, and 
is a cosy, quiet spot in which to dream and 
write. 

At the death of her father the family had 
little left besides the cottage and two 
small and rather unproductive farms. ‘The 
daughter's first care, when she commenced 
earning money with her pen, was to sur- 
round her mother with every comfort. 
Among other things, she bought a pony 
and low carriage, in which she delighted 
in taking pleasant drives about the coun- 
try. Since then she has earned an inde- 
pendent income by her pen. 

Miss Holley was much the younger of a 
family of six children. Her mother was 
for many years a widow and an invalid, 
and died just before ‘Samantha at the 
Centennial’ was published. From this 
dear mother Miss Holley had never been 
separated for more than three months in 
her whole life, and had thought that she 
could not live if her mother died. But in 
that supreme hour she found that the ever- 
lasting love which is promised to them 
that believe, did not fail. Just before her 
death the mother said: ‘If you are ever in 
great trouble, I shall try to help you;” 
and many times the devoted daughter has 
felt that her mother’s love has not vanished 
with her presence. 

Though she has an ardent love for the 
beautiful in nature, she is not fond of 
travel, but loves a quiet home-life better 
than any other. Although, since her moth- 
er’s death, she passes much time in New 
York, and with friends upon the beautiful 
Hudson and the Thousand Isles, and other 
beautiful and helpful places which she can 
reach easily, she still calls the little cot- 
tage ‘‘home.” 

In her early youth she had a vivid hope 
and longing to be an artist. Her books, 
and all the scraps of paper within reach, 
were covered with her efforts to reproduce 
the beautiful faces that thronged her day- 
dreams. Later she had a still more pas- 
sionate love for music. She spent all her 
spare time in practising. taught music to a 
class of young ladies, and composed the 
words and music of several songs. Now, 
when weary with literary work, her great- 
est solace and rest is to sit in the twilight 
and play and sing the dear old hymns and 
ballads which her mother took so much 
pleasure in hearing. 

All this time the mind which was trying 
to find expression through the medium of 
pencil and music was impelling her to 
compose verses and essays upon every con- 
ceivable subject. Her first writings ap- 
peared in the county papers and were 
widely copied. Ere she or her family were 
aware of it, she had acquired quite a repu- 
tation as a writer. She then commenced 
writing for the Independent and the Home 
Journal. But it was in a humorous arti- 
cle in a magazine that she first took her 
nom de plume of ‘Josiah Allen's Wife,” 
and she still writes under her assumed as 
well as her real name. 

Miss Holley does not think she met 
with quite the discouragements of many 
young writers, although, at the time, she 
doubtless thought she had many; but she 
sees now that she had not one she did not 
need. ‘The editors who published her 
early effusions were very kind and encour- 
aging, and to their kindness and apprecia- 
tion she owes a great deal of her later 
success. She is very kind and gentle in 
her disposition, and is greatly beloved by 
her friends. Sheis public-spirited and be- 








nevolent, and is anxious to do her share 
toward furthering the interests of those 
among whom her lot is cast. The poor 
and needy find in her a kind friend. 

A few years ago, she originated the 
design of having 4 Public Library in the 
town of Adams. The people took much 
interest in it, and, to aid the project, Miss 
Holley dramatized one of her ‘Betsey 
Bobbett” stories; the young people put it 
upon the stage, charging admission as a 
fund for the Library. They realized quite 
asum, which Miss Holley doubled; and 
the Library was opened with two hundred 
dollars’ worth of new books in addition to 
those of the Hungerford Collegiate Insti- 
tute Library, thus forming a good collec- 
tion. It was named **The Holley Libra- 
ry” in honor of her, its founder. The 
trustees of the Library desired her to se- 
lect a quotation from one of her books to 
be printed upon the label pasted in each 
book. and she selected the fol'owing char- 
acteristic sentence from ‘‘Samantha at the 
Centennial,” “If freedom, truth, and jus- 
tice are remembered, what matters it if 
Josiah Allen’s Wife is forgotten?’ 

Miss Holley is noted for her fine con- 
versational powers, has a fund of genial 
humor, is quick at repartee, bright and 
witty, yet possesses an undercurrent of 
deep, serious thought. She is tall and 
stately, has a fondness for beautiful things, 
and dresses handsomely and in perfect 
taste. An author who spent an evening 
with her just before her third book was 
published, and was charmed with his rare 
good fortune in having met her, gives us 
the benefit of his impressions. He says: 

“Josiah Allen’s Wife” is a lady with a 
pleasant, attractive face—quiet and almost 
child-like in its frank expression—friendly, 
eloquent eyes that see the peculiarities of 
figure and character of everything that 
comes within range of their quiet, sweep- 
ing glances. The dark brown hair falls 
in kindly little curls and pretty crimps 
over a broad white forehead, the smile 
which lights up the face at intervals dis- 
plays small regular teeth, and when she 
speaks, just a perceptible lisp—barely per- 
ceptible—lends an additional charm to a 
low, soft voice.” 

Another and more recent writer de- 
scribes her as ‘‘a truly magnificent wom- 
an both as regards personal appearance 
aad mental acquirements. Divinely tall 
and stately, with finely-chiselled features, 
a joyous expression beaming from beauti- 
ful dark eyes, a wealth of gray hair crown- 
ing her fine head, she may well be called 
handsome.” 

The characters in her books are very 
real and dear to her, especially that of 
“Sweet Cicely,” the principal character in 
her last book. This is almost as real to 
her as a child to its mother. She had 
sketches enough, short stories upon difler- 
ent subjects, for a book, and intended writ- 
ing a connecting story to bind them to- 
gether under the title of “Sweet Ciceiy,” 
but as she wrote on, her interest became 
so intense that she could think of little 
else than ‘Sweet Cicely ;” and almost be- 
fore she was aware of it, she had written 
enough for a book initself. She was quite 
ill during the time, and felt that she must 
not, could not die until the book was fin- 
ished; so anxious and hopeful was she 
that it might be a helpful influence in the 
great cause of temperance. She dedicated 
it *“I'o the sad-eyed mothers who, like 
Cicely, are looking across the cradle of 
their boys into the great world of tempta- 
tion and danger.” 

On her sick-bed she corrected the proofs, 
and of its success it is only necessary to 
say that the advance orders for it were 
over five thousand, and twelve thousand 
copies were sold in eight weeks. 

All the books which Miss Holley has 
written have been given to the world in 
the earnest hope that they would do good. 
Under every quaint remark and merry jest 
lies the moral purpose which actuated it. 

Mary E. IRELAND. 

Baltimore, Md., June 30, 1886. 
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R. H. DANA’S ARGUMENT, 





[Continued. } 

The very inexperience of women may 
lead them into many serious mistakes, 
which will implicate them in wrong 
though their ulterior motive be good. 
In answer to this it has been suggested 
that women may be educated, that they 
may learn the affairs of men, and that 
being interested in politics will be of itself 
an education. Then comes the question,— 
is woman capable of this extra work? 

Knowing as we do that the whole physi- 
cal and moral welfare of the succeeding 
generation depends upon the women of to- 
day, we should be very careful before we 
lay upon them any burden which they are 
not able to bear. Ah, but it is answered 
by those who assume to prove their case, 
the depositing of a ballot in a box twice a 
year can be no burden. But then it was 
just argued that women should educate 
themselves to understand the affairs of 
men, and this education requires a great 
deal of work. It is not mere book-learn- 
ing, but can be got only by experience. 
Round this point there has been much 
dodging. ‘The need of business education 
of women is conceded at one time and ig- 
nored at another. At one time a scheme 
involving immense expenditure of time aud 
work and change of occupation is pro- 





posed, and again it is described as drop- 
ping « ballot twice a year. 

Again women are excitable, and politics 
are extremely exciting. The women of 
the South kept their bitterness of feeling 
much longer than the men. ‘There is the 
long campaign in which even men have 
lost their tempers, business partnerships 
have been dissolved, and clergymen have 
been obliged to separate from their con- 
gregations from differences in politics. If 
women are to vote as their husbands and 
brothers do, the mere depositing of their 
ballot in the box would be but doubling 
the vote, and would create no material 
change in the final result. If they differ 
from their husbands or their brothers, the 
excitement would be inte:se. ‘To vote ef- 
fectively, they must organize, whether 
they are to vote as a mass independently 
of the men. or whether they wish to join 
themselves to some party or faction of 
men. ‘Those who organized and worked 
for the independent movement in the last 
campaign are well aware how much labor 
there is even in getting a body of men who 
are used to voting, to vote in unison with- 
out even being obliged to form an inde- 
pendent party. It requires public meet- 
ings and private persuadings, the circula- 
tion of literature, and the creating of en- 
thusiasm, all of which take a great deal 
more time and effort than is usually sup- 
posed. And among women it wou'd have 
to be the women who did this work, pro- 
vided they differed from their husbands, 
fathers, brothers, or sons. 

Now the American woman is noted for 
want of strength of nerves. In the life in- 
surance expectation tables it appears that 
women die of those nervous diseases which 
come from nervous weakness, such as de- 
bility or nervous prostration, more than 
men; while the men die from nervous dis- 
euses caused by overwork in a much larger 
proportion than women; and, again, such 
nervous diseases among men are much 
more common in the cities of the North 
and East than in those of the South, and 
still more than in the country. All this 
shows that the nervous strength of wom- 
en is but slight, while work and excitement 
tend to increase nervous diseases even 
among those who are naturally strong. 
At present 16.2 per cent. of children in 
this country die before reaching the age 
of one year; and between 40 and 50 per 
cent. of all the deaths of all persons in any 
one year are those of children dying under 
five years of age. A mother’s duty is not 
confined to her babes alone, but she has a 
duty to her growing children, which 
should take much health and strength and 
time. We had better be careful and not 
burden the American mother with new du- 
ties. ‘Those who have to sustain the bur- 
den of proof in this matter point us to ex- 
ceptional cases. A very large majority of 
the women over twenty-one years of age 
are married, and of the remainder many 
will become married. A large proportion 
of the balance have to keep house for their 
widowed fathers, their brothers, or their 
sons. ‘There are some exceptions, but no 
general rule involving the whole commu- 
nity can be based on a few exceptions, and 
yet the argument founded on exceptional 
sases is constantly resorted to by the pe- 
titioners and their friends. 

There are, no doubt, many women, as 
has been suggested, who are very capable 
of working in our churches and charities, 
and are able to give very much time and 
attention with good results. They are 
generally persons of means, who are able 
to hire servants, and therefore, taking the 
community together, are and must be ex- 
ceptional cases, and besides they have ex- 
ceptional ability. Moreover, their work is 
of the most important kind; there are not 
enough of these useful women at present ; 
we only wish that there were more; and 
we would do all we could to prevent their 
being further burdened, and distracted 
from the good work which they now per- 
form. 

This question of the health of women 
and the perpetuity of the race is one al- 
most always overlooked; but we must 
remember that in the close competition 
which is growing up between civilized na- 
tions at present, with the rapid interchange 
of commodities and cheap transportation, 
any change for the worse in the succeeding 
generation may put a country almost ir- 
reparably behind in the race of nations. 

It is not presumed that very e~treme 
results would follow. If they were ex- 
treme, we should not be afraid, for there 
would be an immediate reaction. The 
greatest danger lies not in their being ex- 
treme, but in their being gradual and slow 
in their developments. Very much as if 
we should give up all our holidays, includ- 
ing Sundays. The deterioration of the 
race from overwork would be only grad- 
ual. It might hardly show its worst re- 
sults in a single generation. 

[ Concluded next week. | 
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PATENT BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


ARLINGTON, RENO Co., KAN., ) 
JUNE 28, 1886. s 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I, for one, feel that we women are de- 
prived of our rights, and that we are having 
a hard time to gain our freedom. A man 
may now say to his wife, ‘Stay at home, 
take care of the children, feed the pigs, 
milk the cows, cook three hot meals every 
day, Sunday not excepted, and you will 
have enough to do. If you do not, I will 
take your babe out of your arms and drive 
you out of doors. You cannot help your- 
self.” 

Let the law give every mother her chil- 
dren and help her to raise them if she has 
not the means to do so. Then the time 
will soon come when drunken husbands 
will not be so cruel to their wives, who 
are wearing the chain of slavery without 
hope of freedom. I wish every woman 
would rally to the cause and demand her 
rights. 

I have taken out a patent on an im- 





proved feed-trough. If any woman would 
like to act as agent, I will give her a 
commission, and will send her the gov- 
ernment drawings and model. [ think 
women can do as well at patent business 
as men. ELIZABETH A. CRAIG. 
seisenniniitieiialies 


LEOKADIA V. REGUTENKO, M. D. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The fact that women are perfectly able 
to do arduous and useful work in a field 
hitherto considered the exclusive province 
of the sterner sex is well illustrated by the 
career of Mrs. Regutenko, née Shebecko, : 
graduate of the medical faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Berne, Switzerland. 

Mrs., or Dr., Leokadia V. Regutenko, re- 
ceived her fir-t education in Odessa, After 
completing her professional studies abroad, 
she joined the Russian army on the Balkan 
peninsula in the Turco Russian war of 
1877-1878, and was appointed ordinator in a 
first-class military hospital at Rustschuck. 
In a short time the woman physician, who 
at first was looke! upon with suspicion, 
gained universal admiration and respect 
by her untiring zeal and solid erudition. 

After the ratification of the peace of St. 
Stephano, Dr. Regutenko was ordered to 
Sofia to till a vacaney; but all the inhabi- 
tants of Rustschuck petitioned Prince Alex- 
andria of Bulgaria not to deprive the town 
of a physician whose activity proved so 
indispensable to the people. This petition 
was graciously complied with. 

During the recent fratricidal conflict be- 
tween Servia and Bulgaria, Dr. Regutenko 
was the only physician left in Rustschuck, 
as all others were sent to the front, so that, 
besides her private practice, Dr. Reguten- 
ko had now the care of a hospital with 
eighty-seven patien's, with only one as- 
sistant and two nurses. 

On the eighth of November, 1885, the 
first transport of wounded soldiers; sixty 
in number, arrived in Rustschuck. ‘he So- 
ciety of the Red Cross invited Dr. Reguten- 
ko to undertake the treatment of the poor 
sufferers, and notwithstanding her already 
very complicated work, she accepted cheer- 
fully this new duty. 

Among the gallant defenders of ‘Tcori- 
brod and T'ruov were many who remem- 
bered the ‘Russian woman doctor,” who 
enjoyed the reputation of having a very 
‘skilful hand.*’ The lower classes in 
Slavonian countries have a superstitious 
belief that some persons are endowed with 
a “light” or “lucky” hand. Dr. Reguten- 
ko had to perform frequently the most 
difficult operations, the amputation of 
wounded limbs, ete., but her experience 
and self-possession never forsook her under 
the most trying circumstances. ‘The doe- 
tor, who is now in St. Petersburg to re- 
ceive the diploma of a surgeon, has been 
decorated by the Russian and Bulgarian 
governments in recognition of her valuable 


services. B. F. Gorow. 





THE VOICE OF THE PEorLE.—The people, as a 
whole, seldom make mistakes, and the unani- 
mous voice of praise which comes from those 
who have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla, fully justifies 
the claims of the proprietors of this great medi- 
cine. Indeed, these very claims are based entire- 
ly on what the people say Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has done for them. Read the abundant evidence 
of “1 curative powers, and give it a fair, honest 
trial. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Fruit Pastes and Syrups.—Choice recipes, 
never before published in any American collection. 
Housekeepers who want the finest preserves, women 
who wish to add to their incomes, should send for 
Shirley Dare’s new book. 25 cents post-paid. Women 
canvassers wanted. S. D. Power, Care Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 








Agents Wanted.—Men and Women, here is a 
good chance to go right to work in every town in the 
United States, and make money taking orders for 
Door PLATES, S1GNs, and NumMBERs. If you mean 
business and want profitable employment, address 
Box 1617, Boston, Mass. 





Summer Board.—Pine Cliff Cottage, Dedham, 
Mass. This charming and attractive place will ac- 
commodate twelve summer boarders. It is high, sur- 
rounded by pines, cool and shady. Boating and fish- 
ing on Charles River. Address i. L. W. WILLson, 


SAMPLE CAKE 
Cobb’s Complexion Soap with a Treatise on the Hair, 
Teeth and Skin, mailed for 8 cents in postage stamps. 
A. H. COBB, Sole Proprietor, 33 Batterymarch 8t., 
Boston, Mass, . 


‘THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FPREE 





“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 











Qwsnranees COLLEGE, 
. SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 


for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. | 


Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 


particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A. M., Pres’t, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President.S 














LACTART 


Laclart( ‘:s° 

Aids digestion 
| i Cures Dyspepsia 
=: Tones the system 


Assimilates with food 
~, Restores vitality 
a Twenty five a4 fifty 


ents per bottle 


THE ALPHA. 
A 16-page monthly journal devoted to moral eduea- 

tional interests. It is a clear, clean exponent of 
human culture through a more enlightened parentage, 
Edited by Dr. Caroline B, Winslow, of Wa hington, 
D.C. Price $100 per year. Special inducement ig 
offered for new subscribers; see June and July 
numbers. Address “‘ALPHA,” 
1 Grant Place, 

Washington, D.C, 





What a grand paper it is! God prosper it and bless 
you all! I know of no paper that the world needs 
80 much as just this one. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANCES ELLEN Burr. 

I greatly esteem Dr. Winslow for the work she hag 
done for women every where. 

Dr. Many Weeks BuRNerr, 

June 17, '86. Editor Journal of Heredity 

I regard the ALPHA as a necessity,—the beginning 
of a great moral force, destined to grow in potency 
and diffusiveness till the whole world feels its regen. 
erating influence. I want the p sper while it is pub. 
lished, or while I live, for | hope it may have a longer 
lease of life than can now be mine. 

fours very sincerely, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Iam glad to see evidence that your difficult but in- 
dispensable work is meeting with an increase of favor, 
and feel sure that the right shall come uppermost, 

« Yours very respectfully, 
Rev. SAMUEL May. 

The ALPHA takes high grounds in the interests of 
moral reform. Parents should read it aod turn it to 
practical account in the education of their children 
It is a eandle placed in a candle-stick, and giveth 
light to all that are in the house. May it illuminate 
Washington and “the regions beyond” sitting in 
darkness. Rev. 8. B. Best, 

Ed. Home Monthly, 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


‘GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite, 
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— TRY IT—-— 
«© BES T ' Sut CHEAPEST 





ONCE TRIED ALWAYs, USED, 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
H, IL. Tuttle & Co., . 435 Washington &8t. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., - « + 469 Washington 8t. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple Place. 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., . « + 637 Washington St. 
M. H. Graham & Co.,, 701 Washington St. 
Guy Lamkin &Co.,. . . . . 28 Tremont Row 


And first-class dealers generally. 


LADIES — 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LUCAL AGENTS WANTED itn all LARGE CITIES 





Boston Safety Vapor Stove, 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
we no filling of tank while burners are lighted. 
wks quicker, bet- == 
; cee el pes CLEAN, SAFE, 


der, cheaper than any 
QUICK, SURE, 
x 
t 









coal stove. Does not 
heat the kitchen. 
Comfort for ironing 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send for circu- 
lar. BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE CO., 
146 High St., Boston, 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


a We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warranty good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 





Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
rmoings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
Dress Reform and other Waists 

CURDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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